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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


HE expedition to Dongola is fully sanctioned by the 
British and Egyptian Governments, and the troops are 
already collecting at Wady Halfa. The force will consist of 
five thousand Nubians and four thousand Egyptian con- 
gcripts, commanded by their English officers, and guided by a 
large English staff. It is believed that General Kitchener, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, will accompany or com- 
mand them; but as yet no British regiment has been in- 
eluded in the force. Two such regiments will, however, be 
atationed at Wady Halfa in reserve, and there are signs that 
the Indian Government has been directed to hold a force in 
readiness for instant despatch at Kurrachee or Bombay. 
This force, in case either of disaster or of an enlargement 
of the present design, would land at Suakin, and march 
on Berber. Such questions must be left with Lord 
Wolseley, but we must repeat that, when the consequences of 
defeat would be so dieastrous, it seems bad policy not to 
begin with the strongest force disposable. Two Sikh regi- 
ments might make all the difference. 











There is not, so far as we can perceive, any serious 
danger of European complications on account of the 
advance to Dongola. Germany, Austria, and Italy are, for 
reasons connected with the safety of the Italian Monarchy, 
heartily on our side; and though France and Russia threaten 
diplomatic opposition, it is improbable that it will take any 
concrete form. A communiqué known to be official was, 
it is true, published in the French papers, stating that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had warned Lord Dufferin that 
the advance would entail grave consequences; but the 
incident never occurred, and, as Mr. Curzon on Thursday in- 
formed the House, had been emphatically repudiated by 
M. Berthelot. It would seem that the communiqué was 
actually sanctioned by M. Bourgeois, who wished to conciliate 
the Jingo party in the Chamber; and M. Berthelot, in his 
speech of Thursday to that body, betrayed the same disposi- 
tion, talking of the necessity for “explanations.” It seems 
almost certain, however, that these “explanations” will be 
confined to the draft to be made upon Egyptian finance, and 
that the resistance will not be serious. We have dealt with 
the whole subject elsewhere. 


The Italian Government is not quite so resolved to avenge 
its defeat in Abyssinia as was at first believed. General 
Baldissera, it is said, found the army even more demoralised 
than he had expected; great pressure has been put upon the 
King, not only by his advisers but by his allies; and the 
Negus Menelek has been asked, through a special envoy, to 
state his terms of peace. He appears to be inclined to 
moderation, and it is reported that he will be content if the 
Italians give up all projects of eonquest, and confine them- 
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selves to Massowah and the colony around it. It is not 
certain that these terms have been accepted, but the balance 
of evidence is that they will be, and that Kassala also will be 
surrendered to the Dervishes, who are gathering round 
it in great numbers. The precise facts are not yet 
known, but it is evident from the programme read in 
the Chamber by the Marquis Rudini on Tuesday that 
some such arrangement has been resolved on, the Premier 
explicitly declaring that his Government would not seek 
“expansion,” that it would reject the province of Tigré as a 
gift, and that it would not “ insert in the treaty of peace any 
stipulation for a Protectorate of Abyssinia.” Parliament 
has voted formal thanks to the British Government for its 
sympathy, and it is evident that the British march on 
Dongola is regarded with a feeling of the deepest relief. 


An interesting debate was raised yesterday week in 
connection with the Army Estimates by Admiral Sir J. 
Colomb, who thought that we have not nearly enough 
available force for transport beyond sea in case of war. 
He thought that a good deal too much fear of invasion was 
entertained by the. military authorities in England, and 
that their fears were virtually idle, and led them to ignore 
the great importance of being able to strike a blow at a 
distance in case of war. The utmost available number of 
troops for use beyond sea was eighty thousand, with eighty 
thousand additional men in the Army Reserve, but many 
of these would be wanted to strengthen the Colonial garrisons, 
and Sir J. Colomb thought that we might well garrison the 
Colonial stations with less seasoned troops, and ought to be 
able to use our present seasoned Colonial garrisons for active 
service abroad. Sir H. Havelock-Allan seconded Admiral 
Colomb in an able speech, maintaining that what was 
needed to obtain a powerful force for use beyond sea was 
better organisation, and that it would not be necessary to 
enlist a single additional soldier. Mr. Brodrick in his reply 
declined to make any final statement as to the course the 
Government would take, in case of emergency, towards 
mobilising a force for service abroad; but he said that they 
were getting ready a complete artillery equipment for three 
army corps and reserves ef guns as well. We have now 
indeed a larger force available for employment abroad than 
the Duke of Wellington ever had, and though this might be 
small compared with the present magnitude of foreign 
armies, it would be by no means a negligeable quantity. 
The motion was withdrawn; indeed, there is satisfactory 
evidence that the authorities are exerting themselves, in the 
Army as well as the Navy, to give us considerable striking 
power beyond sea, without diminishing the effectiveness of 
our Colonial garrisons. 


The expected debate on Egypt was raised on Monday night, 
when, in answer to Sir William Harcourt, Mr, Curzon ex- 
plained that the Government had for some time heard 
rumours of an advance of the Dervishes in large numbers 
into Upper Egypt, reinforcements in particular being pushed 
forward into Dongola. Then came the disaster before Adowa, 
which had excited universal sympathy for the Italians, and 
had so flushed the victors that danger threatened not 
only Egypt, but the British in Egypt, and the cause of 
civilisation. The military advisers of the Government in 
Cairo therefore advised immediate action, and it had been 
decided to advance to Akasheh, and ultimately, if that proved . 
expedient, to Dongola, which province was one of the granaries 
of the Upper Nile. Mr. Curzon declined to enter on further 
details; but Mr. Labouchere, by moving the adjournment, 
succeeded in carrying on the debate. He called the expedi- 
tion “an attempt to massacre free men,” and maintained that 
the conquest of the Soudan was dictated by financiers who 
wished us to remain in Egypt. As to assisting Italy, he 
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loved Italy in Italy, not abroad, and his sympathies were 
with the Abyssinians. He believed the French Government 
would be irritated, and thought that some Liberal Unionist 
of great position was overruling Lord Salisbury. Sir Charles 
Dilke pressed a different argument, maintaining that the 
expedition would enormously increase our dangers in 
Europe, and that Egypt could be defended from Wady 
Halfa, as it had been before, when we repulsed ten thousand 
of the Dervishes. In front of the advancing army would 
be an awful desert, inhabited by “the most frightful 
fighting Power that existed in the world.” 


Sir William Harcourt was not opposed to a temporary 
advance, but would, with his party, resist the permanent 
occupation of the Soudan to the utmost of his power; while 
Mr. Courtney maintained that we were safe behind the barrier 
of Wady Halfa, and that our movement would not benefit the 
Italians. This, however, had just before been denied by Mr- 
Balfour, who, after declaring that in the opinion of military 
experts Egypt was not safe against attack from the South, 
maintained that news of our advance would spread among the 
Mahdists with lightning rapidity, and that it would produce 
an effective diversion in the Italian favour. He had no 
knowledge that the European Powers would object, and could 
not perceive the smallest reason for their doing so, especially 
the Powers friendly to Italy. He held it a gain to civilisation 
that Egypt should advance southward, and another gain that 
the sorely pressed forces of Italy should in some way be re- 
lieved. A division was taken, nominally on the adjournment, 
and Mr. Labouchere was defeated by 106 (268 to 162). The 
minority included the Catholic Irish, who are hostile to any 
attempt to serve Italy, and apparently consider the blood- 
thirsty tyranny at Omdurman an excellent example of Home- 
rule. 


Mr. H. Whiteley on Tuesday raised the question of the 
currency, moving a Resolution that the instability of the 
relative value of gold and silver was an injary, and that the 
Government should do all in their power to establish a stable 
rate of exchange between the metals by negotiation. This 
resolution was ultimately passed without a division after an 
extremely able debate, which it is, of course, impossible for 
us to condense adequately in these columns. . We have else- 
where said enough of Mr. Balfour’s unexpectedly frank speech, 
in which he accepted a s‘ngle standard as the only possible 
policy for the present, but resolutely defended his bimetallic 
convictions, and more than hinted that if a reasonable agree- 
ment could be made India would enter into it, though not the 
United Kingdom ; but the speech of the evening was by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was thoroughly monometallist. 
He did not believe that a secure ratio could be fixed, even by 
general agreement. He denied the scarcity of gold, showing 
that bank reserves all over the world had enormously in- 
creased. He denied any general distress in the country, showing 
that, except as regarded agriculture, it was never so prosperous, 
and he denied that the distress of agriculture was due to an 
appreciation of gold. It was due to competition, and especially 
to competition in wheat, which exactly suited countries with 
large areas and half-skilled labour. No article in which there 
was no competition, say, for example, straw and poultry, had 
fallen in price. He doubted if any one could predict the effect 
of a change of currency, and he especially dwelt on its effect 
on the great free Colonies, now containing fifteen millions 
of Englishmen, all of which, though they can do as they 
like, maintain a gold standard. Finally, while he thought 
India might join a bimetallic league, the Government would 
neither propose nor accept any change in the currency 
standard of the United Kingdom. 


It should be observed, for it is most important, that both 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Balfour spoke with strong dis- 
favour of the present Indian currency. Both evidently con- 
sidered that it was “inconvertible,” the rupee being, in fact, 
a bank-note struck in metal, and received and paid by the 
State at a price artificially kept up through the closing of the 
mints, 


Lord Cromer’s Report on the finances, administration, and 
condition of Egypt, published this week, is a most striking 
State paper. 
been our work on the Nile. 


It shows how extraordinarily successful has 
Last year’s surplus was the 








s a 
largest ever realised. The revenue was £E10 568,000; ¢ 
expenditure, ££9,480,000; and the surplus, £51,088,000, 
three reserve funds behind which the Caisse de la D et a 
broker put in by the Powers—is entrenched, amount in =o 
about £5,000,000. Thus, with bearable taxation, Egypt h ” 
surplus of £1,000,000, and a reserve of £5,000,000, ~ 
1883 there was a deficit of a million, while the taxation we 
higher, indeed, considering the poverty of the pee 
almost unendurable. That these results ‘are directly “ne 
to English good management cannot be doubted for a 
instant. We have dealt with the general situation a 
where, and will only note here the remarkable story of usury 
given by Lord Cromer in that part of his Report which pat 
with that eternal problem of the East,—the moneylender, 
A small cultivator borrowed £10 from a European mone 
lender and signed a bond for £15. For three years he an 
£5 a year for interest. The principal was then called for anJ 
refused. The creditor then put the debtor into the Court of 
the Mixed Tribunals at Cairo, four hundred miles distant 
The debtor, rather than this, sold his house for £61 to the 
creditor (the price being fixed by the latter), who, keeping 
back £15 for principal and £14 for “expenses,” handed the 
balance, £32, to the debtor. Thus the loan of £10 cost the 
borrower £34 out of pocket. It is not to be wondered at that 
Lord Cromer is anxious to deal with the usury question, 


There is no end to the “finds” in Egypt. It has hitherto 
always been believed that as much was known about the 
Sphinx as could be known; but now Colonel Roum, an 
American, by digging round the base, has brought some very 
curious facts to light. At the back of the figure was found 
a shaft 25ft. deep, with two passages running out of it at 
the bottom. More important was the discovery of the long. 
lost cap of the Sphinx, which was found 15 ft. below the 
surface of the little temple or shrine between the paws, The 
cap is painted red, and is adorned with the three lotus 
columns and the serpent. As the hole in the top of the head 
of the Sphinx into which the cap was fastened is still un. 
damaged, the cap should be restored to its place. We hope 
that Colonel Roum’s next find will be the fragments of the 
nose broken off by an Arab iconoclast some five hundred 
years ago. If these could be recovered and the nose restored, 
the Sphinx would be ‘‘ the father of terrors” no longer; and 
we might see that look of benign calm which delighted the 
ancient world, and made the Greek poet speak of the Sphinx 
as “great Latona’s servant, mild and bland.” 


On Monday Lord James introduced the London Water 
Bill into the House of Lords. Its object, he explained, 
was to place the water-supply in the hands of a re. 
sponsible and representative body. That body could not 
fairly be the County Council, because the “ water area” 
was 620 square miles and the County Council area only 
121 square miles. In fairness, then, to the local authorities 
outside the County Council area, a new body must be created. 
This body was to number thirty. Sixteen members were to 
be chosen by the County Council in order tbat they might 
have a majority; Middlesex, Essex, and West Ham were to 
have two seats each ; Surrey, Kent, Hertfordshire, Croydon, 
one each; and the Thames and the Lea Conservancies one each, 
These members were to be nominated by the respective 
Councils. When the Board was constituted it was first to 
deal with the Water Companies, and then to come to Parlia- 
ment to sanction the arrangement. We cannot agree with 
Lord Tweedmouth in condemning the scheme. Though we 
do not at all share the dread of the County Council which 
exists in many quarters, we realise that the case is eminently 
one for such a compromise as the Government have proposed. 
The interests of the Local Authorities outside the County 
Council area must be considered and protected. 


The Colonial party in Germany has received a severe 
blow. Their opponents have repeatedly accused the Govern- 
ment of choosing bad men for Colonial office, and during a 
long debate which ended on Tuesday, Dr. Peters, the cbair- 
man of the Colonial Association, was assailed with frightfol 
charges. ‘The most specific amounted to this, that, while 
a Governor in Africa, he hanged a negro girl who was 
his mistress for infidelity, and also hanged her lover. It 
was even alleged that in a letter to the English missionary 
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i admitted the facts, but pleaded that the 
pe gag native law his wife, and that he had 
co her for adultery. Dr. Peters denies the accusa- 
tions, and the letter; but his accusers, through Herr 
Bebel, reiterate their charges, and the Government, 
fairly shocked, has ordered a disciplinary inquiry. It 
is, however, alleged that, even if Dr. Peters is guilty, he 
sould not be brought before a criminal court, as he had not 
sxceeded his authority, and his motives of action in using it 
ould not be proved to the satisfaction of lawyers. This is 
the third case of the kind in German African Colonies, and 
yet German officials wonder why, even when they have 
acquired Colonies, German settlers prefer to emigrate to 
America and the British Colonies. 





Mr. Havelock Wilson raised a question of privilege in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night concerning an article 
in the St. James’s Gazette on the result of the recent trial, in 
which he obtained only one farthing damages for the libel of 
which he complained. The Speaker, however, who always 
appears to act in such matters with the utmost discretion, 
ruled that there was no breach of privilege in even a severe 
attack on a Member in relation to matters which bad no 
relation to his conduct as a Member of the Legislature, but 
told Mr. Wilson that he could claim to make a personal 
explanation so long as he did not go into details on subjects 
which he had had an opportunity of going into at the recent 
trial. He was entitled only to make a properly limited 
personal explanation. Mr. Havelock Wilson then asked to 
have a Committee of the House appointed from both sides 
of the House to examine into the charges made against him; 
but Mr. Balfour replied that the House is not a fitting body to 
appoint a new tribunal to rehear a case which had already been 
brought before a Court of Justice. Nor do we suppose that 
Mr. Wilson’s further suggestion that a voluntary Committee 
of Members of the House should go into the matter is at all 
likely to be accepted. It is a rash and dangerous thing to 
improvise Courts of Justice, consisting of men neither 
experienced in the sifting of complicated evidence in the 
significance of which they can feel no keen interest, nor likely 
to be able to spend the time necessary for getting at the 
truth, even if they were deeply interested in the investigation. 


India has recovered from its financial depression, as it 
always does. Sir J. Westland read his statement at Simla on 
Wednesday, showing that owing to the recovery in exchange, 
improvements in opium, and savings in military expenditure, 
the revenue for 1895-96 has so increased that, after paying for 
the Chitral expedition and assigning a million to the Famine 
Fund, there will be a surplus of 951,000Rx. Next year, though 
the average of exchange is taken at 13$d. per rupee, and 
£500,000 is allowed for a grand experiment in mobilisation— 
which in fact will place the northern divisions of the Army 
in readiness for action—the surplus will, it is estimated, be 
463,000 Rx. This is creditable to Sir J. Westland’s manage. 
ment, and if silver rises further the result will be most satis- 
factory, but there are still two weak points in Indian finance. 
The expenditure on the Army, 24,000,000 Rx. a year, is still 
frightfal, at least four millions more than it ought to be, and 
the repayment of debt appears never to be thought of. The 
charge for the debt ought to be calculated at two millions 
more than the actual payment, and the balance employed in 
filling-up a sinking-fund. 


Mr. Byrce delivered an interesting lecture last Saturday 
in All Souls’ College, Oxford, on the Dutch Republics in 
South Africa, which has, however, been very imperfectly re- 
ported. He spoke of the Orange Free State as one which 
had adopted a very rigid constitution, while the South African 
Republic (the Transvaal) had adopted a very elastic one. On 
the whole, the Orange Free State, which had kept a very 
homogenous population, and had not been disturbed by gold 
discoveries, might be called the Arcadia of South Africa. 
On the other hand, the Transvaal, which had passed through 
all kinds of crises, both financial and military, was very far 
indeed from an Arcadia. The gold discoveries had filled it 
with a large population of a kind quite alien to the Boer 
stock, and the Transvaal could no longer be said to possess 
either a homogeneous or a thin population,—the Boers and 


very considerable. Mr. Bryce said that the Boers found 
much greater satisfaction im reading the Old Testament than 
in reading the New,—which we can well understand. But 
we must add that recently at least they have shown more 
reverence for the New than some of their British assailants. 


Nothing can show more strikingly the change that has 
passed over Oxford than the grant to Principal Fairbairn, the 
Principal of Mansfield College, in the Oxford Convocation of 
Tuesday, of the degree of M.A. bya majority of 94 against 29. 
Even the leader of the minority, who opposed the degree of 
M.A. on the ground that it would give Principal Fairbairn the 
right to vote in Congregation and Convocation, suggested 
that the usual honorary degree of D.C.L. should be conferred 
on this eminent Dissenter, in place of the degree of M.A., as 
that would not entitle him to vote in Congregation and Convo- 
cation. The conferring of the M.A. degree was even supported 
by the Regius Professor of Divinity, Rev. W. Ince. 


A very interesting account was given, in the Westminster 
Gazette of last Wednesday, of an exhibition by Mr. Herbert 
Newton of what the Roéntgen rays could do in the way of 
casting shadows through an apparently opaque object on to a 
screen which has been recently prepared for the purpose at the 
Royal Institution. When the spectators held up their hands 
and arms to the Roéntgen rays, nothing unusual was observed, 
but the moment the screen was held up in front of the hand 
and arm, the shadow of the bones of the hand and forearm 
could be seen with perfect clearness. And as small parties of 
spectators were admitted in succession to this strange sight, 
nearly three hundred persons in all went away extremely 
excited by having “ seen their own bones,” an experience which 
they had never had before. They did not, however, really 
see their own bones, but only the shadow of their own 
bones, and as yet this method seems only applicable to 
those parts of the body which will cast a shadow, in other 
words, which the Réntgen rays will noé penetrate. All 
parts of the body which are composed of the ordinary 
tissues, like tumours, for instance, will cast no shadow 
under the Réntgen rays. “A black leather bag was held up 
before the radiant tube, and no one could see anything but a 
black leather bag. On the screen being placed in front of 
this object, the contents of the bag at once became visible to 
all the spectators, who saw that the bag contained a box of 
compasses (the X rays penetrating both the leather of the 
bag and the wood of the compass case), a pair of spectacles 
in a case, a box with some nails in it, and various other 
objects. It may be mentioned that the contents of the bag 
were wrapped in cotton wool.” But if the bag had 
contained an apple and a mutton chop the apple, we sup- 
pose, would have cast no shadow, and the mutton chop 
would have been represented only by the bone without 
the meat on it. For the purposes of the surgeons, the 
X rays are not sufficient. They want some Y rays which will 
penetrate the bones and cast shadows of the healthy or 
diseased organic tissues. 


A remarkable tablet was unveiled on Thursday by the Duke 
of Fife in a classroom in the schools of the parish of All Saints, 
Mile End New Town, commemorating the purchase of the free- 
hold of the schools erected by the efforts of the Rev. J. Basil 
Rust, the vicar, in that very poor neighbourhood. The efforts 
made by the poor inhabitants themselves had been something 
quite marvellous, a poor widow, for instance, contributing a 
penny a week out of a weekly wage of not more than four 
shillings towards the purchase, and almost all the members 
of the poor congregation contributing in like fashion. In this 
way almost the whole of £3,200 requisite to repair the church 
and enlarge the schools has been raised, excepting that £1,000 
had been contributed by rich friends. £1,900 had been 
raised chiefly in the poor parish itself. Mr. Rust has indeed 
the right to be proud of the result of his efforts. Nothing can 
prove more effectually the hold he must have gained over the 
hearts of his parishioners than the unanimity with which the 
very poor have laboured to clear the church and schools of 
debt. These are the kind of voluntary schools for which the 
friends of the Government are so anxious to gain the cordial 
support of the State. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADVANCE TO DONGOLA. 


Ww: feel no disposition to be enthusiastic over this 
expedition to Dongola. We cannot get rid of the 
impression that, in the present position of European affairs, 
this country ought to husband its forces, to strip itself for 
action as a ship does, and to be ready to meet at a 
moment’s notice what may prove to be a most serious 
emergency. In truth, if we were to say exactly what we 
think, it would be that Sir Charles Dilke gives the Govern- 
ment a needed warning when he says that we do not provide 
quite adequately for the terrible though improbable con- 
tingency of invasion. Our countrymen do not realise 
sufficiently the awful shock which the landing even of 
fifty thousand men upon the island itself would produce 
in London ; the paralysis it would inflict upon commercial 
credit, and the consequent risk of a temporary collapse in 
the power of paying wages. Moreover, we think it a great 
drawback to any enterprise whatever in Egypt, including 
the construction of the great and fruitful hydraulic works 
for which plans are already ready, that our position there 
is not fully legalised, that we do not know how long we 
shall remain, and that if we are ever to depart, the desert 
forces will overwhelm much of our work, just as the desert 
sand overwhelms so many Egyptian buildings. We are 
not even leaseholders with a fixed term, but only a 
Power pledged to keep order in Egypt, and guide its 
native rulers until it is evident that they need no 
external guidance or protection, a date which may 
be ten years hence or may be the Greek Kalends. 
Nevertheless we think the expedition to Dongola on the 
whole a defensible one. Those who assail it so fiercely 
forget, as it seems to us, three cardinal propositions which 
must be accepted as true. The first is, that as long as we 
retain ultimate power in Egypt we are bound to do for the 
country what, if free and competent, it would be sure to do 
for itself. Now, can it be doubted that any native Govern- 
ment of Egypt having an army at its disposal would, 
at the present time, occupy Dongola? Wethink it cannot 
be. Egypt is permanently threatened by the fanatic tribes 
of the Soudan, who never relinquish, though they often 
suspend, their project of invasion ; those tribes have re- 
cently been enormously encouraged by the Abyssinian 
defeat of Italy, and they are, according to the best infor- 
mation available, at this moment preparing for a north- 
ward rush. In the opinion of all soldiers, the best way to 
meet them is to drive them further from Egypt, and to cut 
off their supplies, both of which ends will be attained, in 
the opinion of experts, by the occupation of Dongola. It 
is certain, therefore, that an Egyptian ruler would occupy 
the province ; and consequently the assertion that we 
are expending Egyptian resources to further our own 
ends alone is without foundation. We have some right 
so to expend those resources, for we, and we only, created 
them, we having taken charge of Egypt when it was a bank- 
rupt State with a demoralised Army ; but in the present in- 
stance we are furthering, in the first place, imperative Egyp- 
tian interests. We have no more right to allow Dervishes to 
overrun or menace the Delta than to allow brigands to 
overrun or menace its cities. The second proposition is, 
that we are bound by our position, not only in Egypt, but 
in all Africa, to defend civilisation against barbarism. 
These Dervishes are, as compared with Europeans, 
barbarians. Their object is plunder and massacre. It 
may be taken as certain that, if they entered Egypt, they 
would kill a perceptible portion of the peaceful population 
and make slaves of the remainder, a result which, merely 
as a great civilising Power, we have a right, if we can, to 
prevent or punish. We cannot conceive a better moral 
ground for war, more especially in a locality where we are 
under explicit engagements to afford military protection 
to those whose country we have entered. We do not 
suppose that even Mr. Labouchere would dispute that 
argument. He desires that we should retreat from 
Egypt, but he would not deny that, if we remain there, 
we are bound to protect its taxpayers from rapine, murder, 
and reduction to slavery. And the third proposition is, 
that we need Italian support in the Mediterranean, and 
that if we desert her in her hour of distress we cannot 
have it. We are bound to help her if she is to help 
us, and as it chances, we can help her materially with- 


out helping her to conquer Abyssinia. ‘he-Desaa 
who hate Menelek quite es much e they aboot. 
the same reason, the difference of creed, are takin = 
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tage of Menelek’s victory to seize Kassala, that Si 
fact, to gain an immense advantage over both ‘te 
Abyssinians and the Italians. By threatening Don ola 
we shall draw them off, and thus greatly relieve oh ‘ 
pressure on the Italians without injuring Menelek’s 
capacity for defence, with which it is not at present o ; 
business to interfere. The Negus does not want the 
Dervishes in Kassala any more than we do, and will = 
in fact, as much protected by a shock given to them as 
the Italians will be. The rumours of alliance between 
the Abyssinians and the Mahdi are, we believe, either un. 
founded or accounts of a momentary arrangement, the 
Mahdists regarding the Abyssinians as infidels, with a 
scorn and hatred increased instead of diminished by their 
copper-coloured skins. 

The expedition, we maintain, is justified, and as to the 
method adopted, it must of necessity be left to the 
Government and its advisers, We should ourselves haye 
held it wiser, if the Dervishes were to be attacked, to sprin 
at them from Suakin, where we have the sea for a toy 
and, by laying down a light railway to Berber, to attack 
them in the very centre of their power. We might from 
thence conquer the whole Soudan, and so break up the 
Dervish bands altogether, and render Egypt safe for 
generations to come, perhaps for ever, for Egypt and the 
Abyssinians have no irremovable ground of quarrel. The 
Government and Lord Wolseley have, however, decided 
otherwise; and we hold it absurd in all such cases to leave 
to the great professionals as we must do the control of all 
details, and then compel them by pressure from the com- 
paratively ignorant to carry out plans of which they dis. 
approve. Having resolved on a campaign—which is, of 
course, the business of the Government, that is, of the 
whole people—let Lord Wolseley plan that campaign, or 
remove Lord Wolseley ; those, it seems to us, are the only 
reasonable alternatives. If the Commander - in - Chief 
deliberately thinks the Dongola route the right one— 
which it may easily be, for Wady Halfa, with its river and 
railway communication with Alexandria, can be made an 
impregnable base—then let us go to Dongola without 
wasting energy over an interminable discussion about 
alternative routes. The criticism of a mob of journalists 
is quite as dangerous in war as the criticism of 
an Aulic Council, and, with a democratic Constitution, 
much more difficult to defy. The General who is com- 
petent to command must be left to command just as if he 
were an Admiral. No outsider suggests tactics to an 
Admiral, because every outsider knows his own incom- 
petence as regards naval warfare, and he is nearly as 
incompetent to direct warfare by land, though he does not 
know it. We would make only one exception to that rule. 
Outsiders, we think, have a right to a view as to the 
adequacy of the force employed, because both they and 
the soldiers must, as regards that point, base their 
opinion upon a past which may be equally well known to 
both. We doubt—mind, only doubt—whether that past 
justifies the use of an army exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, composed of native levies. The black troops 
of Egypt are admirable soldiers, and the Arab troops, 
though less admirable, they being conscripts taken against 
their will from among an eminently peaceful population, 
are still a disciplined body of men; but supposing them 
all as good as we could wish, they are all Mahommedans, 
all Africans, and all liable to inexplicable currents of 
emotion. Why should they be so much better than the 
Erythrean soldiery who fled from Menelek before Adowa? 
There ought to be European regiments with them, or if 
the Europeans would be too much injured by the climate, 
then regiments of Goorkhas or of Sikhs. Sir H. Johnstone 
employs the latter in his province of Shire; and the 
teaching of experience is that they face Arabs with the 
greatest sangfroid, and defeat them at considerable odds. 
We must not forget that the Dervishes gave us plenty to 
do at Abou-Klea, or that although a defeat on the march 
southward would not be so terrible to us, with our past 
history, as to the Italians, it would be a most annoying 
and inconvenient disaster. We should have instantly te 
forward a European army to Wady Halfa, and the 
demand might come upon us at the most inconvenient 
moment. Subject to this caution, we see no reason for 








distrusting our power to occupy Dongola, or for doubting 
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$4 we ypt more safe, that it will relieve 
a — — a "he Dervishes upon the Italian 
os rel that it will conduce to the great general task of 
— European influence supreme within the great but 
ancivilised continent of Africa. 





THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


secrecy often essential in diplomacy is being 
carried a little too far. Lord Salisbury’s position is, 
we fully acknowledge, a most delicate one, and it may be 
impossible for him to make any public statement, but in 
that case he should allow a general idea of his present 
foreign policy to appear through some one of the many 
channels by which European Governments make known 
their plans. At present the country isa little bewildered, 
and that diminishes both energy and cordial feeling. It 
may be a nuisance, it often is a nuisance, that our system 
ig so democratic, but still statesmen, however reluctant, 
must obey the conditions under which they work, and, like 
traffic managers, accept with resignation the limitations 
imposed by the mechanical necessity of running upon rails. 
‘As we, who know no secrets, understand @ very compli- 
cated situation, the policy of the British Government has 
vite recently made a considerable swerve. Immediately 
after the explosion of opinion caused by the German 
Emperor's telegram to President Kruger, the Government 
began to approach France, settled one or two irritating 
questions then pending, and, we presume, hoped to estab- 
lish a genuine and cordial understanding. The French 
Government responded at all events with politeness, and 
the signs of amity became so decided that the Mediter- 
ranean members of the Triple Alliance, Austria and Italy, 
pecame seriously alarmed, and pressed on their somewhat 
overbearing ally of Berlin the necessity for a reconciliation 
with Great Britain. These representations had their effect, 
as is indicated by the high honours paid to the Austrian 
Chancellor in Berlin, and that effect was increased by 
two other occurrences. The Russian Government by no 
means wanted a rapprochement between Great Britain and 
France, which might leave them isolated in the East, and 
exerted a certain pressure in Paris, while Italy unex- 
pectedly suffered a serious disaster. The fabric of the 
Triple Alliance, which rests on the maintenance of the 
Monarchical as opposed to the Republican principle in 
Italy, was seriously shaken, and it became indispensable 
to regain, at all events, the “benevolence” of Great 
Britain. Lord Salisbury was asked to favour the cause 
of Italy in Africa—this is, we think, acknowledged in Mr. 
Curzon’s speech—and, on his agreeing, some assurances— 
we discuss that below—were given from Germany, and 
the maritime Budget of that Power took a form which 
disappointed the Colonial party; the Emperor of Austria 
visited Queen Victoria, and made representations so well 
received, that the Colonelcy of a crack cavalry regiment in 
the British service was conferred on him; and the Italian 
Parliament passed a vote of thanks and appreciation in 
favour of the British Government. Further, it was de- 
clared officially by the new Italian Premier, in a written 
speech, that his Government, while determined to uphold 
the honour of the Army, intended to make peace, if that 
were possible, with Menelek, thus leaving itself no mili- 
tary burden in the Red Sea except the menace from the 
Dervishes; and finally it was announced, with a certain 
pomp of words, that Germany, Austria, and Italy would 
sanction the application of the Egyptian Reserve Fund to 
the occupation of Dongola, thus giving this country a 
clear majority of four to two on the International Com- 
mission which controls Egyptian finance, and which, 
whenever the Triple Alliance is out of temper with Great 
Britain, is the grand French instrument of worry. The 
total result is that England, as guardian of Egypt, has a 
free hand on the Nile, that Italy is torn—by the hair of 
the head, it is truae—out of her serious embarrassment in 
Abyssinia, and that Great Britain once more ranks in the 
judgment of all Continental statesmen as a friend to the 
Triple Alliance. M. Berthelot finds it expedient, therefore, 
to counsel moderation to the Chauvinists of the Chambers, 
and his journals explain that when he spoke of the 
“ gravity of the consequences” that might follow from 
the Dongola expedition, he had in his mind chiefly the 
gravity of the consequences to Egyptian finance, which is, 
of course, an entirely unobjectionable and indeed far- 
sighted remark. 


Every word of this statement is subject to correction 
whenever explanations are produced in Parliament, and 
the whole is offered only as an account which seems to us 
to explain the admitted facts of the situation as no other 
account as yet published has done. It completely ex- 
plains, to begin with, the Dongola expedition, the support 
accorded by the Triple Alliance to that expedition, and the 
cordiality evinced both in Austria and Italy, where only 
yesterday a feeling of angry soreness against Great Britain 
was stated to be universal. If it is substantially accurate 
it shows that Lord Salisbury has steered his barque with 
great adroitness through a very rocky channel, and that 
this country is, for the moment, safe from European 
complications. France is not going, if she can help it, to 
bring on the Great War under circumstances which would 
place four great Powers on the other side, and Russia has 
quite enough to occupy her in the Far East and the Near 
East without precipitating a collision which would 
deprive the approaching coronation of all its effect on the 
imagivations of her vast and increasing population. She 
does not care in reality one straw about either Egypt or 
Abyssinia, and only worries about either in fulfilment of 
her agreement to repay France for her friendship by 
diplomatic support. There is, therefore, nothing that we 
know of for this country to object to in the swerve which 
has been, as it were, forced upon Lord Salisbury by the 
general sullenness of Russia, and the invincible jealousy 
of France about Egypt ; and in fact there is nothing, one 
proviso being made, to discuss in a diplomatic movement 
which only restores the previous situation, a situation 
known to be not unacceptable to Parliament. The English 
people were quite agreed that the Triple Alliance helped to 
maintain the peace, and have always felt inclined to pro- 
tect Italy against any menace of invasion by France. The 
proviso, however, is a very serious one. Has any conces- 
sion whatever been made to the German Emperor about 
South Africa? or has his Majesty given any assurance 
that German intrigues and projects in that quarter of the 
world shall cease? The first question is, we presume, 
answered by Mr. Chamberlain’s renewed statement of 
Monday, that her Majesty’s Government adhered abso- 
lutely to clause 4 of the Convention of 1884 with the 
Transvaal; but some answer to the second question 
also is required. We are perfectly aware that such 
an answer cannot be categorical, that the German 
Emperor cannot be expected to apologise for his un- 
warrantable interference, and that he will not even 
admit that he mistook the situation; but still diplomacy 
has resources through which it would be possible to con- 
vince the people of Great Britain that South Africa remains 
outside the range of German policy. We are all per- 
fectly willing to build a bridge for William II. to 
retreat over, but still there ought to be certainty, if we 
are again to befriend the Triple Alliance, that he has 
retreated. Without that certainty Lord Salisbury may 
rely on it that British adhesion even to the general 
idea of the Triple Alliance will never be cordial, that 
his own policy will never be completely approved, and 
that the party which wishes at once to evacuate Egypt 
and to support France will every year gain new adherents. 
If he has renewed the old arrangement without assurances 
on this point—assurances that he can trust, though not 
necessarily conveyed through Ambassadors—he has 
failed to understand the depth of the distrust with 
which the German Emperor’s action inspired all English- 
men, or the anger with which they regarded his threats to 
deprive them of the most valuable of all their possessions. 
They do not, in estimating those possessions, count their 
position in Egypt as equivalent to their position in South 
Africa. We trust, and are quite ready to believe, that no 
such mistake has been made, and that this point in the situa- 
tion has been thoroughly understood, both in the Foreign 
Office and on the Continent, but some conviction on the 
subject should be spread through the public mind. We 
are not going to pull the Italian chestnuts out of the 
fire for Germany in order that Germany may steal our 
dinners. Put brutally, or as the German semi-cfficial 
organs phrase it, “put with Republican boorishness,” 
that is the clear decision of the nation, and if it 
is disregarded, Lord Salisbury will find, as some dar- 
gerous leap approaches—and we are not past the 
flag yet by a long way—that the horse has lost ful) 
confidence in his rider. It was the telegram incident 





which originally caused the confusion in European 
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politics, the situation before that having been clear 
enough if not perfectly satisfactory ; and the first wish of 
the British people now is to be sure that that incident 
is completely closed, a point upon which there has never 
beén as yet the smallest official reassurance. It is strange 
that the fate of Europe should hang on a Colonial ‘dispute 
wilfully raised by a monarch in what was possibly an 


accidental mood caused by a fit of pain, but still it is so. : 


The British people will accept either the Triple Alliance 
or the Franco-Russian Alliance, according to the guidance 
of their chiefs, but they will never be cordial to the former 
while the “independence of the Transvaal” depends on 
any wills save those of the British and the Boers. If our 
“splendid isolation” is to be abandoned in favour of 
anybody, we must be left masters in our own house, to 
which South Africa is only a back-garden. * 





LORD CROMER. 


QO’: people have never done a better or more success- 
ful piece of work than they have done, and are 
doing, in Egypt. When one remembers the state of 
Egypt in 1883, and compares it with what Egypt is now, 
it seems almost incredible that such results can have 
been achieved in a dozen years. We have done as great 
things in India, and have done them with magical com- 
pleteness and success—take, for example, the conquest 
and pacification of the Punjab—but these successes have 
been achieved by men with a free hand and untrammelled 
by worry and opposition, divided counsels, and pecuniary 
difficulties. It is one thing to make a country flourish 
when you have absolute power, a settled policy, and the 
use of a full purse; quite another to set things to rights 
when youare not master in your own house, when you feel 
that at any moment your work may be interrupted and 
overthrown, and when you have to forego a hundred pro- 
jects of improvement because there is ‘‘a man in posses- 
sion” at your fireside who will not allow you to spend 
money even for the benefit of the State. It is absurd to 
say that we have done so well in Egypt because Egypt is 
an easy place to govern. Under existing conditions, 
Egypt is the most difficult place to govern in the 
world. Let those who talk about the easiness reflect 
for a moment on the situation. To begin with, ‘‘ the brokers 
are in,” though the State is perfectly solvent, and these 
brokers—the Caisse de la Dette—sit on the money-box, 
and as a rule will not allow the large reserve to be 
spent on productive works. Next, under various capitu- 
lations and treaties the Powers have what amounts to 
a right of veto upon a large section of the administration. 
At every turn the Egyptian Government, when it seeks re- 
form, is brought face to face with the necessity for obtaining 
the sanction of the Powers to this or that improvement. 
For example, the usury laws cannot be effectively amended 
because the chief usurers are Europeans, and Euro- 
peans are tried by the mixed Tribunals, and the mixed 
Tribunals are the Powers, and will not agree to give up 
any of their functions. Whenever the unanimous consent 
of the Powers is required the veto is absolute, however 
great the projected improvement, for France has a fixed 
rule to say “ No” to all proposals. The third obstacle to 
a successful government of Egypt is the hostility of the 
Khedive. He hates our rule, and as far as possible does 
everything to impede and circumvent our work. In this he 
is followed, as far as they dare, by the bulk of the Pashas 
and the official classes who want to rule—or shall we say 
bleed—Egypt in their own way. Next, the Sultan has 
certain claims and rights in Egypt as its nominal 
Suzerain, and exercises these rights as far as he can to 
hinder and damage our work. Lastly, there exists a 
certain amount of fanatical Mahommedan feeling which 
is indirectly encouraged by the Sultan to thwart our 
efforts. To summarise, we have against us these facts :— 


(1) Our inability to control the finances, 

(2) The right of the Powers to interfere in many important 
matters. 

(3) The hostility of the Khedive and the Pashas. 

(4) The hostility of the Sultan. 

(5) The jealousy and dislike of the fanatical portion of the 
Mahommedan population. 


Yet in spite of all these adverse factors we have 
triumphantly vindicated our moral right to stay in 
Egypt by converting a bankrupt State into a country of 











overflowing surp}uses, and by changing a di 

rupt, and retrograde Adminis teationtints preter i 
which is sounder, more efficient, and more progressive 
than that existing in any Oriental country controlled “a 
European Power,—India alotie excepted. Again, we Ae 
vindicated our moral right to continue the occupation “ 
raising the condition of the mass of the people from o 4 
of virtual slavery and degradation into one of freedom 
and prosperity... We found the peasantry of B . 
overtaxed, ground down by maladministration, and vir. 
tually ‘without the protection of law in the affairs 
of private life. At the present moment injustice and 
opprssion, both as regards taxation and the course 
of justice, have ceased to exist. The fellaheen can 
now get justice both against the official and the rich 
man. Last, but not least, we have so much improved 


| the public works that Egypt now enjoys the blessings 


that nature has placed at her disposal. Fifteen years ago 
the hydraulic engineer who visited Egypt had to regret 
the waste and incompetence that deprived her of half her 
natural wealth. Now, though he may point out that 
still more might be done by great schemes such ag the 
Assouan Reservoir, he has to admit that all the facilities 
close at hand are fully employed. There is no waste of 
natural resources that care and forethought can prevent. 
What has been the secret of this success? ‘To what 
cause are we to attribute the fact that, in spite of obstacles 
so many and so great, we have conferred sich lasting 
benefits upon Egypt? We believe that the answer ig 
this. First, the honour is due to the characteristics of our 
race. We have a natural gift for governing dark subject 
peoples well. Next, we have placed a really great man in 
Egypt and have trusted him implicitly. Lord Cromer is 
not a man who likes laudation, and one shrinks from 
encumbering him with congratulations. It is, however, in 
this case a clear public duty to point out that our success 
is directly due to him. The resurrection of Egypt from 
its grave of disorder and corruption is due to him and the 
wise, patient, persistent, and statesmanlike methods he has 
employed. No one but a man of great character as well 
as great intellect could have accomplished what he has 
accomplished. Fortunately for us and for Egypt Lord 
Cromer possesses the best characteristics of our race. He 
is the ideal governing Englishman personified. Without 
a trace either of humbug or arrogance he has the instinct 
of rule and dominion. He has nothing of the “ prancing 
pro-Consul” in his composition, but he knows that firm. 
ness, courage, perfect loyalty alike to subordinates and 
superiors, and the absence of any dread of responsibility, 
are the things needful in the ruler of men. These are great 
qualities, and necessary qualities for a man in Lord Cromer’: 
position, but considering the difficulties of the situation 
they alone would not have brought him success. That has 
come because he has been able to realise his task in its true 
proportions, and to lay down one or two simple and in- 
telligible principles for his own guidance. In the first place, 
he has always kept his eye steadily upon the main object, 
—the amelioration of Egypt. Instead of worrying like a 
pedant and a philosopher about the base of power, and 
declaring it to be impossible to do this or that until certain 
essential preliminaries were settled, such as the continua. 
tion of the occupation, he got to work at once, and used the 
tools he found at hand. These, however, are general 
principles of conduct. His success is, in particular, due tc 
his seeing that the only efficient way to rule Egypt was te 
have an Englishman at hand to say the final word i 
every department of State. He has never wanted to flood 
Egypt with English administrators after the manner of 
France in Tunis. Tunis has only a million and a half of 
people, but there are eight thousand French civil function. 
aries besides a large number of military officers. Lord 
Cromer has always preferred that the English heads should 
use Egyptian hands. The native Cabinet and the native 
Bureaucracy have gone on untouched, except to be improved 
and strengthened, but in the shadow behind every magnifi. 
cent Ministerial fautewil stands the Englishman who con- 
trols and directs:—* Advise the wise it call.” This 
means that our work has been done by a minute staff. 
Except in the Irrigation Department, where high technical 
skill and the inability to take bribes make it absolutely 
necessary to have Englishmen, there are no visible English 
officials. But one advantage of a minute staff is that all 
your men can be picked men. And in Egypt, whether 
soldiers or civilians, all the controlling men are picked 
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n be trusted not only to hold on like 
og eae are also certain to win when brain- 
“ es Shether in the Turk, the Armenian, or the Copt, is 
stched against brain-power, tact and adroitness against 
i and adroitness. We do not know whether Lord 
aie ever expressed the thought in words, but if he had 
4, “I will have no regiment of poorly paid second-rate 
Eo lishmen under me here, but only a few men of the 
ablest kind in well-paid responsible posts,” he would have 
xactly expressed the principle upon which he has acted. 
Another reason for Lord Cromer’s success is to be found 
in the fact that he has always used young men. Egypt is 
the triumph of young men. Except Sir John Scott—it is 
right that justice should be in the hands of the ex- 
rienced—hardly any of the men who have made and 
rule Egypt, either as soldiers or civilians, are over forty. 
That the marvellous efficiency and vigour shown in the 
Egyptian Administration is partly due to this fact we 
cannot doubt. In England men too often do not get 
into high positions till the power of taking responsibility 
has been crushed out of them by thirty years of blindly 
carrying out orders which they have not originated. In 
Egypt men are giving orders when they are still not 
afraid of taking responsibility and dare run risks. 
It is most remarkable to see the results produced 
by men who are not always “playing for safety.” 
This argument for using young men is not really in con- 
tradiction to what we have said as to Lord Cromer. The 
really great men show their greatness in nothing so much 
as in remaining young in mind and character. Lord 
Cromer is no exception. Though in middle life, he 
directs his young men as if he were one of them. 


We have no space left to deal in detail with Lord 
Cromer’s Report. Suffice it to say that it is a record of 
progress and success which is almost bewildering in its 
completeness. One looks in vain for the weak spot,—the 

lace of failure and discomfiture. That its importance 
will not be lost upon the public mind is our earnest hope. 
It would be a thousand pities if the advance into the Soudan 
should distract the mind of our people, and prevent them 
from considering the Report and its lessons. The side-issue 
must not obscure the main issue. The main issue is the 
issue of evacuation. Those who read the Report should not 
shrink from asking themselves this question, “ What are 
we to say if and when we are asked to evacuate Egypt?” 
The Report helps them to the facts in the light of which 
the reply must be given. Tacitly and unconsciously, but 
none the less strongly, it tells them, “ You must throw 
away all this good work, blot out this noble record of 
success, if you evacuate Egypt. Possibly it may be your 
duty or your interest to evacuate, but remember that if 
you do, the blessings you have brought on Egypt will 
perish with you.” That, if we evacuate, corruption, disorder, 
anarchy, misery, must, as the consequences of evacuation, 
fall on Egypt, perhaps gradually, more likely in a storm, is 
a matter beyond argument. It is as certain as that the sun 
will rise. But it may be said, “That is a pity no doubt, 
but not so great a pity as injuring the interests of England 
by continuing the occupation.” In truth there is no such 
conflict of interests. The risks and dangers would not be 
diminished by evacuation. Evacuation would mean 
anarchy, But the interests of Europe will not allow per- 
manent anarchy in Egypt. Therefore anarchy will mean 
@ new occupation by some one of the Powers. A joint 
occupation is a dream ; for no sane statesman would try to 
revive the condominium. Now we cannot let France 
occupy Egypt. We must, then, reoccupy it ourselves. 
But such reoccupation would mean war with France. 
France will not fight to make us evacuate. She would 
fight to prevent reoccupation. Here, then, is the account. 
By evacuation we escape for a year or two the enmity of 
France. That is the gain. The loss is the destruction of 
our work in Egypt, and the almost certainty of reoccupa- 
tion and a war with France. How is it possible to found 
a0 argument for evacuation on such grounds as these ? 





MR. GULLY. 


A’ the dinner given by the Fishmongers on Wednesday, 
Mr. Gully had to return thanks to that ancient 
Company for drinking the health of the Speaker of the 
ouse of Commons; and in the few words he said, touched 


generally, we have all great reason to be proud,—though 
now and then at rare intervals we vainly wish that we could 
be proud of it,—with his usual tact and dignity. It was the 
sense of “ discipline” in the House of Commons on. which 
he happily congratulated the country (and on which many 
of those present must have felt that they in their turn 
might have congratulated him), that he dwelt as the very 
core and essence of the House’s greatness. While retaining 
that, he said, the House of Commons would always be 
great, and only when that failed, as he hoped it might 
never fail, asi the House of Commons in losing its self- 
respect, lose also the respect of the country. That is 
perfectly true; and we are not going to say that the main 
cause of any Speaker’s success in maintaining the order 
and dignity of the House of Commons, is his own tact and 
sagacity. That would not be true, for without a very keen 
wish in the House itself to enforce discipline, no Speaker, 
however able, could reduce a public meeting of six hundred 
and seventy Members to order and decorum. Among all 
the true things that Mr. Bagehot has said on the subject 
of our Constitution, he never said anything truer than 
that it was a singular and very audacious conception of 
mankind’s to trust so big a public meeting with the duty 
of directing the legislation and administration of a great 
country. At first nothing would seem more hopeless. 
And nothing would not only seem but be more hopeless, if 
there were not in a great majority of the Members of 
these great Assemblies, an instinct which it is not easy to 
describe with any exactness, that puts a bridle on the 
tongues of almost all their Members, and gives them a 
direct sympathy with those who restrain the anarchy of 
individual eagerness and self-will. But the miracle of the 
constitutional history of European representation is that 
there is such an instinct, and that in an English public 
Assembly that instinct is very strong, and seems to 
grow with the traditions and history of the Assembly’s 
continuous existence. Without such a deeply felt instinct, 
no Speaker could make the House of Commons what it 
has usually been; and with it even very inferior men in 
the position of the Speaker have been able to discharge 
their difficult task with very tolerable and even respect- 
able success. But so far as we can judge, Mr. Gully, 
though he was chosen almost by an accident,—for com- 
paratively few Members of the House of Commons 
knew him even by sight, and still fewer had any means 
at all of judging his fitness for the Speaker’s Chair 
before he was installed in it,—is not at all one of 
those inferior men who have discharged their duties with 

a moderate and only a more or less adequate success. 

He has certainly not, as yet, had a long or very 

severe trial; but so far as he has been tried, he has 

attained a more than ordinary success, and, though 
following the greatest Speaker of the last half-century, 
has never yet encountered a situation which made us wish, 
through any indication of his inadequacy to meet it, that 
we could have had Mr. Speaker Peel back again. He has 

never failed to express with force and that sense of per- 

fectly calm authority which is the first requisite of a 
Speaker’s manner, the self-respect and self-possession of 

the Chair; and vet he has never failed to express what the 

House values quite as much, the strong sympathy of the 

great representative Assembly over which he presides, for 

any one of its Members who seems to be placed in a diffi- 

cult or cruel position, and who appeals to the House to 

give him the kind of hearing which may enable him to 

justify himself before the country. 

On the very day before Mr. Gully attended the dinner 

at Fishmongers’ Hall, he had had an opportunity of show- 

ing to great advantage his capacity as a Speaker. He was 

placed in a delicate and rather difficult position by Mr. 

Havelock Wilson’s appeal to him for the opportunity of re- 

moving the unfavourable impression which had been made 

upon the public generally, and probably on a considerable 

number of his colleagues in the House of Commons, by the 

result of a trial for libel in which he had been engaged, 

and from which he had emerged with a verdict in his 

favour,—nominally, at least, in his favour,—but with only 

a farthing damages. It was rather a delicate situation. 

On the one hand, the House never chooses to refuse 

one of its Members the right to appeal to its sense of 

justice. On the other hand, no Assembly can be worse 

adapted than the House of Commons for retrying a case 

which had been tried in a regular Court of Justice; and 





the very characteristic of the House of Commons, of which, 


it would be the greatest blunder that such an Assembly 
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could make to go into a series of complicated questions 
of financial ethics, of the true construction of which it 
would be necessary to form a judgment, if the Member 
who made his appeal to it were to be judged and justified 
or condemned. How was the embarrassing appeal of Mr. 
Havelock Wilson to be met? The Speaker met it with 
the happiest combination of tact and sagacity. He pointed 
out to the House that the issue of the trial was not one 
which concerned Mr. Havelock Wilson’s conduct as a 
Member of Parliament. It was his conduct in matters 
quite external to his duties as a representative, that had 
been attacked, and no precedent could be worse than 
to allow the energies of the House to be diverted 
from its true duties, to the quite irrelevant task of 
examining and jadging the conduct of one of its Members 
on a commercial matter for which the House had no 
responsibility, and for the investigation of which it had 
neither time nor aptitude. Still, he admitted that if any- 
thing could be said in a short compass which would tend 
to explain to the House what had seemed likely to 
diminish the confidence of that Assembly in one of its 
Members, it ought to be said, if only as evidence that 
the House values the general reputation of its Members 
for trustworthiness, and will not refuse to hear what they 
think germane to their claim on its confidence. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson was therefore allowed to explain briefly 
why he had taken the general course he did take in the 
trial referred to, but was not allowed to go into details 
which could not but be confusing and mystifying to the 
House, and of which it would have been quite impossible 
to form any adequate judgment. The result was, we 
think, eminently satisfactory to the House, who heard 
attentively Mr. Wilson’s explanation of his reasons for 
not going into the witness-box himself, but were not 
bewildered by any attempt to retry a case on which a 
regular Court of Justice had given its judgment. The 
Speaker could not have better hit the medium line 
between indifference to the moral reputation of one of 
the representatives, and the great blunder of assuming 
fo perform a function for which the House of Commons 
is quite unfitted, and which had been properly performed 
by a regular tribunal. Lord Peel himself could not have 
shown more discrimination in the treatment of Mr. 
Havelock Wilson’s appeal. 

The truth is that Mr. Gully, in spite of his complete 
inexperience, has been so apt at interpreting the feeling of 
the better Members of the House of Commons, and, no 
doubt with the assistance of the able clerks at the table, 
at learning all the better traditions and rules of the 
House, that he seems to act exactly as a Judge of large 
experience and fine sympathies would act in mediating 
between the individuals who suffer, or seem to suffer, from 
causes external to the business of the House, and the 
better judgment of the House itself. He is neither hard 
and indifferent, or what might at least seem hard and 
indifferent to Members who are placed in a painful 
position, nor disposed to waste the time and ignore 
the best traditions of the Assembly over which he pre- 
sides. As it seems to us, he has gained the confidence 
of the majority to whom he did not owe his election, as 
completely as that of the minority who selected him for 
his high Office. Nor do we think that, if he goes on as he 
bas begun, he is likely to leave a reputation inferior to 
that of some of the wisest of his predecessors. He was a 
happy accident. But the House of Commons may say 
with Hamlet that “There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 





THE VALUE OF FRANKNESS IN PARLIAMENT. 


DEBATE in the Lower House on bimetallism, like 

the one of Tuesday on Mr. Whiteley’s Resolution, 

is an odd sort of incident from which to derive an increase 
of moral courage, yet we are conscious of derivingit. We 
think better after reading it both of the nerve of British 
statesmen and of the sense of the House of Commons. 
There never was a position more difficult than that of Mr. 
Balfour in this debate. He is not only “a convinced and 
pronounced bimetallist,” as Sir M. Hicks-Beach called him, 
but he is assured that the world is coming round to his 
view, and that the great financiers and bankers of London, 
who are the grand supporters of a single standard, are 
lagging behind the opinion not only of the world, but of 
the most scientific economists. He is also aware, more 











keenly aware perhaps than most Members of the Hous, 
that the doctrine he believes in, which is that the oan, 
would benefit immensely by an international agreem World 
rehabilitate silver, excites among the “ classes ~— 
after all must be the backbone of the . ue 
he leads, a kind of fury cf annoyance ys B - 
sentiment like that felt by an ancient Church tenths 
some new and aggressive form of dissent or here 
And, lastly, he is a leading Member of a Gover. 
ment which is pledged to the lips not to interfer 
with the single se, 0 which in financiers’ Opiaien 
makes of this country the Banking House of the world, 
When he rose to speak, it was after the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer had not only repeated that assurance, to the 
evident delight of the “ solid men” in the House, but had 
made a most vigorous and able speech on the monometallist 
side. The House, therefore, waited for Mr. Balfour with 
an eagerness not unmixed on some benches with a trace of 
intellectual malice, wondering in its heart how he would 
rescue himself from a most complicated dilemma, The 
regular way, as we all know, me have been either to 
remain silent, or to deliver a series of smooth sentences on 
the danger of speculating in advance of opinion, on his own 
dislike to press an individual view, and on the inoppor. 
tuneness of forming or uttering anything in the nature of 
an unchangeable conviction. Mr. Balfour took quite 
another course. He adhered, he said, to the decision of 
the Cabinet as to the wise course of action, which is 
to confer and negotiate with foreign Powers as to the 
possibility of improving the position of silver, but not to 
hold out the slightest hope that Great Britain would 
modify her policy; but he not only reiterated his own 
opinion in the clearest language, but he made a strong 
and eloquent speech in its defence,—a speech which, 
though it did not pulverise the monometallist case, did 
grind to powder most of the arguments produced for it 
in the debate. Indeed, Mr. Balfour went further yet, for 
he uttered some sentences which, as we understand them, 
show that he despises the policy recently pursued in India, 
which he says has created “an inconvertible currency” 
—i.e., @ currency bearing no natural relation either to 
gold or silver—that he is prepared to alter it, and that 
he believes the Government could use its control of the 
mints of India to help in making an arrangement with the 
bimetallist or silver-monometallist Governments of the 
world. The words are so exceedingly important, and will 
create such an impression on the Continent, in India, 
and in America, that we quote them textually from the 
Times’ report. Sir William Harcourt, an enthusiastic mono- 
metallist, had argued sneeringly that if the Government 
refused in advance to alter our single standard system, 
there was nothing to confer with foreign nations about, to 
which Mr. Balfour replied :—“ That would be an admirable 
argument if the United Kingdom were coincident with the 
British Empire. But, as a matter of fact, it appears to 
me that under this system we are pledged, and the House 
is pledged, after the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to do as much or more for the bimetallic 
system and for the rehabilitation of silver as it is in the 
power of any foreign country to do. With this resolution 
we go to foreign nations and tell them that, though you 
can hardly ask us to make this great change in our habits, 
we will do for you as much as you can do for yourselves; 
we will make this great contribution to a bimetallic 
system,—we will go back upon the deliberately arranged 
method of providing a currency for India; we will reopen 
the Indian mints, we will engage that they shall be kept 
open, and we shall therefore provide for a free coinage of 
silver within the limits of the British Empire for a popu- 
lation greater in number than the populations of Ger- 
many, France, and America put together. I do not think 
that will be regarded by foreign nations as a slight con- 
tribution to a great problem. I think, on the contrary, 
they will feel that in carrying out that great alteration 
and smaller changes which have been accepted by previous 
Administrations, and will be accepted by this Adminis- 
tration, we shall be contributing our share towards that 
great object which, if foreign nations are now willing, cau, 
I believe, be carried into effect.” That promise 1s, we 
presume, subject to the condition that foreign nations will 
agree to a promising arrangement for rehabilitating silver; 
but whether it is or not it will create all over Asia and on 
the Continent an amount of discussion from which 4 
nervous Minister would have shrunk. The speech, in 
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inemeemr cnc e 
: frankness, frankness going almost beyond 
ian oe prudence, which, in our experience, is 
be an ant our hearts there was more of such frank- 
for the time has arrived for it. Every day the 
inti st social and financial questions are rising to the sur- 
+ ndevery day we eee Ministers of both parties display 
face, mea dexterity in avoiding frank discussion of them. 
hy utter smooth platitudes, or they balance opinions, or 
they g° off on ply ly os in DE gn no anes 
are, they say, indispose speak prema- 
. = fig > reality jes are afraid that if they express 
their convictions, still more if they support them by 
argument, they shall lose an appreciable percentage of 
votes, They do not realise in the least how humble- 
minded the democracy is, how it thirsts for definite 
idance from anybody who can give it, how thoroughly 
+ understands that a man may, as a member of a Com- 
mittee, be bound in certain cases to act on a policy which 
‘snot his own. They want the Cabinet to act, and act 
strongly, not to be = an impossible ecg as hs the 
for acting. e consequence 0 this reticence 
thes in case after case the guidance of opinion passes 
to the journalists, who, even when they are professionally 
competent, are rarely the intellectual equals of the leading 
politicians, who “ not eh pay as or aig to look far 
, and who do not control as a rule the large means 
ps ma which are at the disposal of a Cabinet. 
The illustration is not perhaps the very best, but it is the 
best which occurs to us, so let us take the powers of the 
Tondon County aay a cea upon which veomere 
be opposed to the present Government. e real 
pl i very solid, though not to our minds con- 
vincing, reason for the Tory opposition to the London 
County Council, is one of high politics, a dread en- 
tertained by some powerful minds lest they should 
be establishing the Commune in London, or at all events 
akind of autonomy. ‘That view, which we repeat is not 
ours, is perfectly defensible, is one of the last importance, 
and of course affects every subordinate question like the 
control of the police, the law of betterment, the monopoly 
of gas and water, and the right to raise revenue by means 
other than direct taxation. And yet we venture to say 
that no Minister, unless it be Mr. Balfour, will venture to 
discuss the broad question, or will reveal his own govern- 
ing thought about it, or will -— with ap se ge Bills 
as they come up on any ground except their individual 
and souls small merits or demerits, Or take this 
trumpery question of the extra pension to the Duke of 
Cambridge, which so affects the constituencies. Will any 
Minister make the only defence for that “job” which is 
worth making or hearing,—viz., that even in a constitu- 
tional country it is well that the Sovereign should have 
some small power of rewarding what he deems important 
services to the throne? You cannot give a Royal Prince 
s lift in rank, which is the only reward about which 
the wearer of the Crown has nowadays a right by con- 
atitutional etiquette to exercise an independent judgment, 
ind some small right of granting money ought there- 
fore to be winked at. It is not well, we may depend 
upon it, that the best minds in the State should be thus 
closed to the public or forced to reveal themselves in little 
bits, and we welcome a man who, like Mr. Balfour, will at 
times break through the rules, even if he should be 
occasionally imprudent. When a question so large as 
bimetallism is up, bother Mincing Lane, whether in 

London, Calcutta, or Bombay. 

We are quite aware that there is one necessary exception 
to this rule of frankness, and we wisk there were not. We 
know of nothing more dispiriting than a debate on foreign 
policy, Egypt more especially, in the House of Commons. 

ot one man says out what he means, and the gravest 
resolutions are sanctioned without one Member in fifty 
knowing what the governing motives are. ‘I'he occasion for 
oe is ate ie - always, as in the case of 

e conquest of Upper Burmah—but the steady polic 
which is being carried out or departed from is 0 pe 
— — as mentioned. How many men in politics 

ere WhO can say definitely what we are at in Egypt; 
yet we do not doubt that if the alas were fully and frankly 
discussed, the country as a whole would accept it and 
make sacrifices to defend it. It is perfectly maddening to 
many men who, like ourselves, are Imperialist, tu be asked 
for millions, but never told what is the policy we are pur- 





suing, what are the objects, what the alliances, what the 
dangers we are pursuing, or courting, or avoiding. Only 
in this case, if leading men dared say exactly what they 
think and mean, there would be commotion abroad, which it 
would be most inexpedient, or at all eventsserious, to arouse, 
and therefore there must be silence. The system is a bad 
one, but if we are asked what is the proper remedy, we must 
answer like Mr, Balfour with imprudent frankness, and 
say openly, “ We do not know.” 





THE ST. GEORGE’S ELECTION PETITION. 


HE trial of the petition against the return of Mr. 
Marks for the St. George’s Division of the Tower 
Hamlets has some claims to the dignity of a public 
scandal. It has occupied the whole attention of two 
Judges of the High Court for four weeks, something like 
an eighth part of the legal year, and in this way must 
have caused appreciable delay and inconvenience to a con- 
siderable number of suitors. This, however, might have 
been inevitable. The gravity of the accusations might 
have been such that no amount of time spent in establish- 
ing or rebutting them could in the public interest have been 
thought wasted. But the distinguishing feature of the case 
has been the frivolous character of most of the accusations. 
In the first instance, indeed, the length of the indictment 
was portentous. It contained three hundred and fifty-two 
distinct charges of corrupt and illegal practice. But of 
these seventy-six were struck out by order of the Court 
before the hearing, and one hundred and twenty-five more 
were withdrawn during the hearing, while as to some of 
those that remained no evidence was offered. Even then, 
however, there remained a fairly imposing list, if the 
Judges had attached any importance to them. But this 
was precisely what they could not be induced to do. 
Frivolity they declared was the badge of the whole tribe. 
The evidence was pitchforked into Court without pre- 
paration or discrimination. ‘ The Court,” said Mr. Baron 
Pollock, ‘‘ has a right to expect that the witnesses should 
be properly examined by the solicitor before being produced 
in Court.” In this case the Court was deprived of its right. 
All the preliminary work had to be done by the counsel 
and the Judges. On the assumption—perbaps the rash 
assumption—that Judicial time is valuable, it has been 
shamelessly wasted. From this point of view there is 
urgent need of some provision which shall give the Judges 
of an election petition power to stop the case if they are 
satisfied that the best evidence forthcoming has been pro- 
duced, and that it amounts to nothing. Probably Mr. 
Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Bruce had arrived at this 
opinion very early in the trial. The remarks they in- 
terjected from time to time certainly suggest some such 
conclusion. But they had to siton as though the gravest 
and most debatable matters were being laid before the 
Court, and no judgment could possibly be formed as to 
their bearing on the case until every particular had been 
examined. We do not see why the Judges should not 
have had the power of saying to the petitioner’s counsel 
at the end of the third day’s evidence, ‘“‘ Unless you can 
allege something more important than you have yet brought 
forward in the course of to-morrow, we must dismiss the 
petition.” To spend four weeks in proving what when 
proved turns out to be worthless, is certainly an abuse 
that calls for a remedy. 

This particular petition had other features of interest 
over and above the trifling character of most of the alle- 
gations on which it was founded. Out of the one 
hundred and fifty-one charges which remained after 
the Court and the petitioner’s counsel had revised 
the original list, eighty-five arose out of acts connectea 
with a society formed in 1893 for the relief of the 
poor in St. George’s and Wapping. This society was 
declared by its rules to be “ non-political and unsectarian,” 
and under these circumstances it might have been better 
if Mr. Marks had not been the president of it, and if the 
funds had not been in part raised through a paper 
of which he was the owner. But to lay down that a 
candidate shall have no connection with, and make no 
contribution to, a philanthropic society in the constituency 
to which he ultimately offers himself, is a counsel of per- 
fection to which as yet the law has not approximated. There 
must be evidence that the action of the society has in 
some way been connected with the election. In this 
case, no doubt, Mr. Marks distributed a large number 
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of tickets,—one thousand six hundred and forty-four 
out of thirteen thousand, and his signature appeared 
on nine hundred and thirty-nine more. It is easy to 
imagine methods of distribution which would have in- 
volved distinct acts of bribery. Mr. Baron Pollock 
mentions two such methods. The gift of tickets entitling 
the recipient to relief may be coupled with a request 
for his vote. That is direct bribery. Or these tickets 
may be given dishonestly and colourably, and without 
due consideration of the needs of the persons to whom 
they are given. That is indirect bribery. In this case 
the Judges found that neither of these things had been 
done. Mr. Marks sent one thousand of his tickets to 
the rector of the parish, the Roman Catholic priest, 
and the Wesleyan minister. What the politics of the 
rector and the Wesleyan minister were does not appear, 
but Father Beckley, the Roman Catholic priest, was a 
strong supporter of Mr. Benn, the Opposition candidate. 
Yet he received five hundred of Mr. Marks’s tickets, and 
the Judges find that the whole work of distribution was 
done openly, that the tickets were given indifferently 
to men and women, voters and non-voters, and none 
were knowingly given to undeserving persons. ‘ More- 
over,” they go on, “we can discover no single instance 
of any complaint being made that the giving of the 
tickets was not impartial, or was governed by corrupt 
motives, until long after the distress was over,—indeed, 
not until some time after the election.” Another group 
of charges related to cases of treating. For example, 
there was a concert got up by the Irish Unionist 
Alliance to which Irishmen were tempted by the offer of a 
shilling’s-worth of refreshments in exchangefor each ticket, 
and the contention of the petitioner was that the officials 
of the Alliance were agents of the respondent, and that the 
gift of tickets by them was corrupt. In another case, the 
question of agency did not arise, as Mr. Marks had him- 
self treated all the members of a bond-fide club who were 
present on a particular day. Other similar acts were 
charged against the respondent, but the Court put them 
all aside, on the ground that they were done when no 
election was in prospect. ‘ We do not think that what 
was done in September, 1892, was done to influence an 
election in 1895.” If by this is meant that the connection 
between the treating and the election was not close 
enough for the law to notice, the Judges are the 
proper persons to have a determining opinion on the 
question. If they intended to imply that there is any 
natural improbability in the association of the two, we 
think they underrate the hopeful forethought of a 
Parliamentary candidate. 

The difficulty of applying a strict rule to acts of this 
kind lies mainly in their excessive generality. All that 
was proved against Mr. Marks was that he had spent his 
money freely without any curious inquiry as to the 
quarters to which it found its way. He subscribed 
handsomely to the funds of a relief society, but he dis- 
tributed the tickets through open and known channels 
without asking to which party the applicant belonged, 
or for which candidate he intended to vote. He was 
generous and free-handed at the local club, but the 
Judges did not think that the circumstances under 
which the money was spent indicated any intention of 
influencing votes. In point of fact, acts of this kind are 
of a piece with all that part of a candidate’s reeoommenda- 
tions which have no specific relation to politics. Can- 
didates are returned at every election, not only because 
they are Unionists or Liberals, but because they are good- 
looking, because they are athletes, because they are 
popular masters of hounds, because they are easy 
landlords, — in short, for each and all of those quali- 
ties which go to make a man liked by his neigh- 
bours, and by those with whom he comes in contact. 
Some part of Lord Rosebery’s popularity was probably 
due to the fact that he liked a good horse: supposing 
that he had been seeking a seat in the House of 
Commons, instead of belittling a seat in the House 
of Lords, ought he to have sold ‘ Ladas’? There are 
constituencies in the North of England in which a good 
football player would have a decided advantage in a 
canvass: ought a candidate to give up playing for three 
years before an election? And if not, where is the line to 
be drawn? Mr. Marks’s ambition was to be thought “a 
good, kind gentleman,” and very possibly his efforts to 
win this reputation fur himself may have had some part in 
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determining his election. But if a Parliamenta . 
date has the weaknesses of human nature he pet Bc 
out from all share in its virtues, and when a abut 
goes about for a whole winter in an Rast Toate 
constituency with his eyes open he will see povert re oh 
and dreariness enough to dispose him to avedt — 
in relief tickets and in occasional treats, quite eis 
from any improvement his liberality may work in be 
chances of being returned. It would be rash, no do *{ 
to say that the latter motive has not its share fa d ) 
termining his conduct. Motives are seldom found chin! 
lutely unmixed, least of all perhaps in the interval before 
a General Election. Parliament might of course taal’ 
law forbidding any man to present himself ag a candidate 
who has visited the constituency or had any communica. 
tions with the electors—other than posting his address— 
for three years preceding the election. Short of some 
heroic measure like this, we see no way of preventin 
such acts as those which have given employment to 
two Judges for nearly a month without any regult 
coming of it. 





LORD LONDONDERRY AND HIS RAINTON 
COLLIERIES. 


j Page LONDONDERRY has set an admirable ex. 
ample to coalowners in placing before his hands 
plainly and accurately the conditions which render it quite 
unprofitable to him, at the present cost and price of coal 
as it is affected, first, by the hours of labour and the rate 
of wages, and next, by the competition of other coal-pits 
to work his Rainton Collieries. The lease of the coal 
royalties in his Rainton pits, near Durham, from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, is just expiring; and the 
question arises as to whether he can possibly renew it 
without heavy annual loss to himself. In the year 1895 
Lord Londonderry lost £15,000 by working the Rainton 
pits. He explained clearly to his pitmen how this logs 
had occurred. His outlay in working these collieries had 
been £72,580 in round numbers. His receipts from the 
sale of the coal had been £56,739,—deficit, £15,841, 
or ls. 1ld. on every ton of coal sold. Clearly that 
state of things cannot go on. In 1887 the Rainton 
Collieries just paid. But at that time the pit was an 
eleven-hbours pit, whereas it is now only a ten-hours 
pit. The wages-cost amounted then to 4s. 5{d. in every 
ton sold, whereas now, when it is a ten-hours pit, the 
wages amount to 6s. 6d. a ton sold, or 2s. O}d. more than 
eight years ago. Now, as 163,074 tons were sold last 
year, 2s. O}d. a ton involved an increase of more than 
£16,000 on the cost of the coal, which just makes the 
difference between the present deficit of about £15,000, 
and the small profit made in 1887. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if the pits are to be worked, that difference must 
be saved in some way or other. Of this loss the rents 
amount to something over £4,000, or not a quarter of the 
deficit, so that as the collieries are not Lord Londonderry’s 
own, and he must pay rent, there is no hope of gaining 
the difference by any reduction of the rent paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Indeed, if the pits are 
closed, the loss will fall on the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and therefore on the clergy who have lost so much lately 
by the low value of agricultural produce in England. And 
the only chance apparently of making the collieries pay 18 
to reduce the working expenses, which practically means at 
present, either to increase the amount of labour given in 
return for the present wages or to reduce the rate of 
wages. There is the simple problem, for it is not, of 
course, in the power of a single pit to increase the price 
of the coal extracted from it. That is determined by the 
market-price given for equally good coal; in other words, 
by the price asked for other coal either in this country or 
abroad. And there is no power in any single coalowner 
to increase that. Hence the only mode of keeping the 
pits open at a profit,—and no capitalist will or can keep 
them open at a permanent loss,—is in the hands of 
the colliers themselves. They must either work a good 
deal harder as they did apparently in 1887, or take 
lower wages, or do both. Even in 1887 the profit 
must have been very small, while at the present time 
the profit has been replaced by a steady and considerable 
loss. 

Lord Londonderry’s is the sort of plain dealing which 
English labourers understand, and apparently his atate- 
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ceived by his colliers in the most reasonable 
‘al spirit. We do not know the result of 

and even cordial sp . result 
his speech, but it 18 perfectly clear that if all capitalists 
uld afford to take the men frankly into their con- 
fdence as Lord Londonderry has done,—and we are far 
from saying that they could; it takes a man of wealth 
Ae osition who is known to have other means of in- 
yan 0 render such frankness always safe,—we should 
- have the bitter quarrels between capital and labour 
that we now have. Every great wages-payer is really in 
effect a partner with his hands in an enterprise worked 
for their common advantage. Unless they can sell 
the products of their joint efforts so as both to pay the 
labourers satisfactory wages, and to leave a profit on the 
capital invested, there is great danger that the enterprise 
will collapse. Of course the capitalist thinks chiefly of 
what will be left over and above the cost of production to 
ay him interest on what he has invested, and the Jabourers 
Pink chiefly of what they shall get before the capitalist can 
reckon up his profits, but they are mutually dependent on 
each other and must fully realise that neither can prosper 
unless both prosper. And probably in times when it is a 
eat question whether both shall prosper moderately, or 
neither shall prosper at all, by far the safest course if both 
capitalist and labourers are reasonable and sincerely anxious 
for the good of the other, is to consider the conditions of 
the work frankly together, and take counsel what the best 
course for both of them is. Lord Londonderry’s colliers 
seem to be as much inclined to be reasonable as Lord 
Londonderry himself. They received him not as a foe but 
as a friend, and he treated them as friends by laying the 
whole case so fully and lucidly before them. It may be 
that they were convinced that these Rainton pits must be 
sooner or later closed,—that, with coal at its present 
prices they cannot be profitably worked much longer,— 
and that even if the colliers have to disperse in search of 
other employment, that will ultimately be a more hopeful 
course than continuing to work at a rate of wages and with 
an intensity of labour that exhausts their strength pre- 
maturely. It is quite possible, of course, that that may be 
ultimately the wise conclusion. It depends really on the 
existence of other fields of less exhausting labour, or the 
non-existence of such fields. But so far as can be seen at 
resent, the only way in which these Rainton pits could 
be kept open without a loss to the capitalist who works 
them, is by the labourers giving either a good deal more 
work for the same wages, or consenting frankly to a re- 
duction of wages. And this, we think, they will clearly 
see, and see without being disposed to throw any sort 
of blame on Lord Londonderry. The difference between 
1887 and 1896 is simply and solely the difference in 
the cost of labour, and unless that can be reduced the 
enterprise must fail. If all the collieries in England 
were conducted as Lord Londonderry’s Rainton Collieries 
have been conducted during the year 1895, the only 
result would be that all coalowners would soun become 
bankrupt, and that not only they, but all their work- 
men, would be reduced to begging their bread, a 
result which the colliers are far too shrewd to wish 
to expedite. Labourers seldom see clearly how very 
little way the wealth which they are accustomed to see, 
and perhaps to envy, in their employers, would go in 
increasing the wages of labour. Here is coal sold at the 
mouth of the pit at 8s. 10d. or thereabouts, of which 
6s. 6d. goes in labour alone, and the net loss is about 2s. 
aton. Yet that loss mounts up in the year to between 
£15,000 and £16,000, which seems, of course, to the 
bourer, an income for a Prince. This should teach them 
how very little a large income means when divided among 
a great crowd of labourers. A very small saving of 
labour or increase of wages makes the difference between 
a pit that is profitable and a pit that loses a large income 
every year, and that is a fact which the labourer finds it 
very hard to carry about in his imagination. Such 
meetings as that between Lord Londonderry and his 
colliers at West Rainton last Saturday will help to fix it 
in the minds of the whole collier population of the county 
of Durham, and will thereby do a vast amount of good, 
even if it does not result, as it might possibly result, in 
some resolve on the part of the men ciaiend to work for 
lower wages, such as would enable Lord Londonderry to 
= the lease of the Rainton Colliery for yet another 
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THE DRAWBACKS OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


HIS is an age of curiosity on all sorts of subjects, of asking 
questions, in short, but not always of asking them well. 

The interviewers who abound are very little aware how much 
preparation goes to the asking of a good question, and how 
very much more preparation goes to the giving of a good 
answer. And there must be not only a trained mind both in 
the questioner and the answerer, but a real desire on both 
sides to gain and give the information that is the object 
of inquiry, though very often neither the questioner nor the 
answerer knows exactly how to define what that object is, 
When “interviewers” go in the name of a newspaper to ask 
the kind of questions which will elicit what the public most 
want to know, it very often happens that neither the ques- 
tioner nor the answerer is particularly desirous,—it may be, 
desirous at all,—that the public should be really enlightened. 
Sometimes it will answer the purposes both of the corre- 
spondent and of his victim much better to miss the true focus 
of interest, and to ask only the more convenient questions 
which can be answered without embarrassment to either party, 
but with a good deal of amusement to those who read the 
account of the interview. However, we do not care so much 
just now to go into the questions and answers which are 
really meant to interest and amuse without throwing too 
much light on a subject,—though that is the state of 
mind of more than half of the interviewers and inter- 
viewees,—as to point out the difficulty of asking the 
right question and giving the right answer in cases where 
both the interrogator and the person interrogated would 
gladly do all they could to ask and answer the very thing 
which the public chiefly desire to know, but are really 
more or less unable to define precisely what that object of 
inquiry is. We have especially felt this difficulty in reading 
the account of a question and a multitude of answers con- 
tained in the current number of the Forum as to what a 
number of young men and women had found to be “the 
best thing their College did for them.” Now, in this case, the 
question is put by a highly educated American gentleman 
Mr. Oliver Howard, who knows very well what he wants to 
know, and his question is undoubtedly a very good question, 
but he would have done better to add another to it,—namely, 
whether, to the knowledge of those whom he interrogated, 
their College life had had any disqualifying as well as a 
qualifying effect, whether it had deprived them of any 
instinct or aptitude which they could see in greater per- 
fection in young men or women of the same general 
calibre of character, who had not had a College career. 
We believe that if Mr. Howard had asked this ques- 
tion also in conjanction with the other, he would have 
helped those to whom he addressed his question to 
answer the first question more effectually, though perhaps 
with less unqualified confidence. For undoubtedly the inter- 
lude of College life between the school period and the actual 
apprenticeship to practical business, unfits men,—and we sup- 
pose-women also,—for a good deal which they would other- 
wise do with more ease and expertness, as well as fitting 
them for that which they could not otherwise do at all. 
Everybody knows that in some of the arts, unless you begin 
very young, when both the physical and mental organs have 
been only half-formed, the fall attainable amount of elasticity 
and delicacy of aptitude is never gained. A pianist must 
begin very young. For the highest skill a rider must 
begin very young. For the purposes of many trades and 
manufactures and commercial enterprises it is hardly possible 
to begin too young. Education is, as Mr. Bain has told us, 
discrimination. But to attain the highest attainable power of 
discrimination in a particular calling, you must avoid filling 
your mind with delicate discriminations which, so far from 
being in any way germane to that calling, really divert it 
from that calling, and which may cause a sort of distaste 
and indifference to the habits and occupations which would 
best fit you for that calling. If you want to educate a boy to 
be a juggler, you can hardly fix his attention too early on the 
fine manipulations, the sleight-of-hand, the vigilant observa- 
tion, and the general wide-awakeness of perception, which are 
necessary to jugglicg. Now we are far from saying that logical 
and philosophical science show any moral analogy to juggling, 
but unquestionably the subtlety and fine discrimination 
required for logic and philosophy do need an early, if 
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not quite so early an initiation, and do pre-engage the mind 
in a manner which is very apt to disqualify for many 
other pursuits. One of the young ladies interrogated 
as to what her College life at the Cornell University did 
for her, replied, with evidently a keen sense of the dis- 
qualifications which College careers sometimes involve, “ That 
I am a better cook because I am a Oollege-bred girl, is 
a proud boast with me.” And no doubt she had a right to 
be proud. More than half her contemporaries might probably 
have replied, if the question had been put to them, that they 
were worse cooks for being College-bred girls, that their 
interests had been too much diverted from the kind of expert- 
ness which a practical life requires, to the kinds of interest 
which the intellectual life inspires. We feel little doubt that 
half the young men whose fate it is to immerse themselves in 
business of a rather exacting kind,—the kind of business which 
needs quick and sagacious judgment of the characters of men, 
and of the significance of certain expressions of countenance,— 
lose instead of gaining aptitude for that alert insight by the ac- 
quired habits resulting from an extended intellectual education. 
Theyaccustom themselves to dwell on a class of discriminations 
which are of no use to them in their practical career, and to 
ignore those which are of the greatest useto them. An Oxford 
don, replying to Mr. Howard’s question as to what College life 
had done for him, says that it had enabled him “to loaf 
well.” “There is no place for it like the streams and gardens 
of an ancient University.” That is a very good reply, but it 
contains one of the best reasons why a College life is positively 
injarious toa considerable number of practical men. They 
do not want the kind of teaching which enables them to loaf 
well, but the kind of teaching which renders it difficult for 
them to loaf atall. We donot deny that loafing is an excellent 
accomplishment, and that no man or woman who cannot loaf 
well can count himself or herself truly accomplished. But the 
highest accomplishments of one sort of life are the worst 
banes of another. A good University education is almost 
essential for the wise and worthy employment of a life of 
leisure, for fostering the finer interests of speculative 
thought, of fastidious tastes, of spiritual discernment, of 
moral discrimination. But all these are not qualifications but 
disqualifications for a life of practical sagacities and rough 
and ready judgments. As Mr. Bryce acutely observed the 
other day, President Kruger had had the great advantage of 
never having been spoiled by a University education. 

Most of the answers given as to the advantages of a collegiate 
education are very true answers. The close contact with men 
of high intellectual and moral force, of which many of the 
young men speak with enthusiasm, is doubtless full of both 
charm and moral advantage, and the constant collision of 
mind with mind as between young contemporaries, has a still 
greater charm and brings with it a still greater utility 
for the purposes of intellectual culture, but both these 
kinds of advantage have great drawbacks too. The atmo- 
sphere of culture and discrimination in which these con- 
ditions steep the minds of College students has a great 
tendency to give them a strong distaste for the coarser 
pursuits of trade and manvfacture, and to indace that 
delicacy of taste which is fatal to the promptitude and 
routine of the counting-house or the shop. We do not believe 
that the mind which has once acquired a passion fcr col- 
legiate studies will often be one to succeed on the Stock 
Exchange or in the expansion of a mighty mercantile concern: 


And again, we doubt greatly whether the academic atmos- 
phere is always the most congenial for the development of a 
strong original imagination. Would Homer have written his 
great epics if he had been to a University? Would Burns 
have been the poet he was if he had been sent early to the 
University classes of Edinburgh or Glasgow? No doubt 
there are poets to whom fine University culture does 
nothing but good,—poets like Chaucer, like Spenser, like 
Tennyson, like Arnold, like Clough. But there can be little 
doubt, we think, that Shakespeare would have lost more in 
spontaneousness than he would have gained in accuracy of 
thought, if he had gone through all the discipline of a great 
University. There is certainly a kind of genius which is far 
freer and fresher without the constraint which the higher 
intellectual discipline imposes, than it would be with it. Ua- 
doubtedly the effect of all good University training is to put 
a bridle on the imagination, and so to deprive a powerful 
imagination of a good deal of its natural freedom and ¢lan. 





Tre 
It is not that University training diverts men of high 
imaginative power from practical life, as it does the aver. 
man’s taste, but that it makes them too Critical, too self-intro. 
spective, too fastidious for the highest purposes of intellec. 
tual life, unless their imagination be like Milton’s, one born, ag 
it were, with a bridle already upon it, and subdued to the state} 
pace of a rich and sonorous rhythm. Where the vital in 
tuitions of genius are the first and last characteristicg of the 
poet, such culture as a University life bestows can add little, 
and may take away much. Milton himself troly said of 
Shakespeare that in him “ Fancy’s child” “ warbled his nativa 
wood-notes wild,” and these wild wood-notes the stateliest of 
academic cages would probably havesilenced. Hence it seems 
to us that with all the great advantages of a collegiate society, 
academic life is hardly well fitted either to help on the puno. 
tual discharge of complicated practical daties, or to stimulate 
the higher flights of a free, buoyant, and way ward imagination, 





ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
HE most marked difference between society in England 
and society in the United States is the existence on the 
other side of the Atlantic of highly privileged classes, No 
one in Western Earope—or at all events no one in France or 
England—is quite beyond the law, for although a Peer of 
Parliament can in cases of felony demand to be tried by the 
House of Lords, the “privilege” has not been claimed for 
fifty years, and would not, if it were claimed, shield the 
claimant from any consequence of his acts. The lay Peers, we 
imagine, would not now vote, and the Law Lords would form 
a terribly experienced and consequently stern tribunal, In 
America, if we may judge from the reports of the Law C urts, 
and the view of society given in all popular fiction, the case is 
widely different. It is very difficult to obtain justice against 
a rich man who is also popular, or who, for any reason, has 
many around him whom he can benefit or injare. It is not 
that he can bribe Judges or jurymen, though there are cities 
in the States where this allegation is frequently made, so 
much as that money buys lawyers who avail themselves of 
highly technical and tardy methods of procedure, that jury- 
men are most unwilling to convict ‘“‘ respected” or “ power- 
ful” citizens, that judges are unwilling to incur unpopularity 
by heavy sentences on such men, and that Governors are 
exceedingly ready to pardon or to diminish penalties. Even 
in New England it appears to make the greatest difference to 
an accused person whether he has troops of friends or not, 
which in France or England would be matter of no io- 
portance, while in the wilder States that is the first thing 
a sheriff would consider. Pusitive resistance to the law 
is probably unusual, though we think we could quote cases; 
but if an accased man is popular or very rich, or, for 
any reason, important to the community, and the crime 
is not one on which opinion is of iron bardness—as it is, for 
example, in all cases of outrage on women—the jury is very 
apt to disagree, or the Judge to give a very lenient sentence, 
or the prisoner to escape. The powerful are permitted to 
defend themselves by hiring armed detectives in a way which 
in France or England would be treated as levying civil war, 
and it has long been noted that in such cases the verdicts of 
jaries are almost invariably for acquittal. Apart altogether 
from the influence of money, which it is impossible to prove, 
and which is probably exaggerated, there appears to be a 
great wish in the community that law should not be rigid, 
that it should be modified in each individual case by the 
opinion of the pablic, and that in particular a special and 
lenient treatinent should be applied to persons who are 
“respectable” or “ prominent” or “valuable citizens.” A 
sentiment not far removed from the strange Italian pity for 
a criminal, as in a way a person marked by misfortune, 
appears in such cases to influence the whole community, and 
undoubtedly helps to develop that readiness to repair the 
failures of the law by individual vengeance, which an 
Englishman notices in most of the newspapers and all the 
social legends of the South and West. 

Take this case of Miss Flagler, daughter of General W. 
Flagler, of Washington, repoitel in the New York Journal, 
as quoted in the Daily Chronic'e of Monday. Miss Flagler 
saw some coloured boys robbing her father’s orchard, fired at 
them with a pistol, and killed one lad of fifteen named Ernest 
Green. She was, of course, trought to trial, we presure for 
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qanslanghter, and the bare facts must have been proved, for 
the Judge immediately sentenced her to imprisonment for three 
hours anda fine of £100, which her father, a man of large means, | 
of course paid on tbe spot. Sach a sentence seems to English- | 
men a direct denial of justice, but it is of course impossible at 
this distance, and in the absence of the witnesses, to say that 
there were not circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
Jadge, proved that the offence was rather in the nature of 
a melancholy accident than of a crime of any kind. We do 
not understand why, if that were the case, the Judge did not 
return a verdict of acquittal; but still it does occasionally 
happen that a Judge and public opinion differ as to the precise 
value of evidence when its object is to prove what is never 
absolutely provable,—namely, motive. We cannot, therefore, 
comment on the sentence beyond saying that, as a sentence 
was pronounced, its lenity indicates that a very different 
value is placed on human life in Washington, even when it 
has been destroyed by mere recklessness or carelessness, 
than is placed on it in Europe. There was, however, 





or created the other, and if not, whence, on her theory, do they 
derive their sanction ? And, finally, another lady writes that 
she “ does not believe any woman holding the position of Miss 
Flagler would commit murder [of which Miss Flagler was not 
accused], unless it were contingent upon her affections,” or 
in other words, that no lady of position ought ever, except in 
the specified case, to be tried for murder, whatever the evi- 
dence might be. 

It is a melancholy record, but the astounding part of it to 
us is not the lenient sentence which, as we have said, may 
have been justified by evidence patent to the Judge, though 
not to persons who did not hear the witnesses, or the foolish- 
ness of some of the opinions, for opinions collected at 
random are often foolish, but the testimony which the letters 
bear to the strength of caste feeling in America. It cer- 
tainly does not exist to the same extent either in France or 
England, the tendency in both being to a slight bias against 
those who are highly placed, and a readiness to believe them 
guilty of any charge, except perhaps ordinary theft. What 





much difference of opinion in the States on the subject, a 
heated controversy arose, and the editor of the New York 
Journal adopted the odd expedient of asking twelve well- 
known ladies for their opinions. He wished, in fact, to em- 
panel a female jury. The ladies gave answers in writing, and 
while five condemned Miss Flagler, not of course for murder, 
but for culpable carelessness in. the use of dangerous weapons, 
seven, a majority, congratulated her on her escape, or con- | 
demned the Courts for allowing her to be brought to trial. | 
That is wonderful enough, but it is not so amazing to our 
minds as the fact that of the twelve seven alluded plainly to 
the high social position of the accused either as a reason for 
acquittal or as a reason sure to operate unfairly on that side. 
The majority, in fact, believe, either with pleasure or in 
sorrow, that caste feeling has in America a distinct influence 
apon Courts of Justice. One lady, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, writes : 
— A woman in Miss Flagler’s high social position could have 
no object or motive in injuring, even slightly, that poor little 
lad—that in itself should have cleared her at once in the minds 
of the people. My heartfelt sympathies are with Miss Flagler 
and her family.” In other words, high social position is of 
iteelf a guarantee that an accused person could have meant 
nothing wrong. Miss Clara Folz, a prominent female lawyer 
of New York, writes, saying just the same thing, but with 
deep regret :—‘ The step is but a short one to the conclusion 
that the rich and high in place may secure favours that the 
poor and unknown cannot reach.” Mrs. H. T. Collis writes: 
—The young lady was criminally careless, for she certainly 
shot at the boy. She should have been punished for that. I 
do not know how old the young lady was [nineteen], but she 
was undoubtedly old enough to be more careful. If she 
had occupied another position than was hers, she would 
probably have been punished to the full extent of the law.” 
Mrs. George Home Wheeler says:—“I think the young 
woman was culpable in the careless use of the weapon. 
She should have been punished for such criminal careless- 
ness. If she was guilty the punishment is a farce.” While 
Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, a lady well known here as a warm 
advocate of women’s rights, and of many philanthropics, gives 
the following amazing opinion:—“I am delighted that Miss 
Flagler escaped with so light a sentence. We women do not 
help to make the laws, why should we be condemned to suffer 
through them? Miss Flagler was surely a lady of refinement 
and gentle breeding. I am confident that she had no thought 
of injuring the child. The parents of that child cannot pos- 
sibly blame or condemn her. Poor young lady, it must have 
beena frightful shock to her. I don’t think the Judge should 
be criticised for being too lenient. He was only carrying 
out the accepted idea that women are weaklings, and 
therefore not capable of appreciating justice or injastice. 
Usually, sad to think on, women snffer oftener from in- 
justice; for example, witness Mrs. Maybrick’s pathetic case. 
That woman was undeniably innocent. If a burglar should 
enter my house, to frighten him I might fire a pistol, thinking 
to save my valuables. If by accident I fatally wounded him, 
would it be justice to imprison me? No. Miss Flagler was, 
im a way, protecting her property.” Mrs. E. Cady Stanton is, 
we believe, a woman of strong religious feeling, and would 
doubtless declare that she was bound to obey either the Ten 
Commandments, or the inner light always perceptible in her 


six months in the Society’s Gardens. 


is the origin of that difference? Mere disrespect for law 
does not explain it, for why should not that disrespect take 
the form of prejudice against those in good social position 
instead of prejudice in their favour? In this country it is 
always asserted that the respect for law as law, and without 
reference to opinion, tends to support a graduated society 
which a laxer observance of Jaw would, it is contended by 
both the great party divisions, tend to pulverise or throw down. 
Nor can we believe that indifference to the lives of coloured per- 
sons was the sole cause of the verdict of the majority of ladies, 
for the minority would feel that prejudice equally, and it does 
not affect their judgment. Nor for the same reason can we con- 
sider the case merely an illustration of the woman-worship in 
America which so greatly modifies many social arrangements. 
The ladies who condemn would defend the privileges of the 
sex as fiercely as the ladies who acquit. Is not the true con- 


clusion that to which history compels us, that caste is a 
natural product of the human mind, that when society has been 
pulverised by ideas of social equality, an aristocracy springs 


up just as it sprang up in the old world? The rich, the 
powerful, and the popular surround themselves with those 
whom the Romans called clientes, and the Americans 
“friends,” they insist on all who are connected with them 
defending them against the law, and they habitually jadge 


each other’s acts as the French aristocracy did when the old 


lady said,—‘ Depend on it, God thinks twice before he damns 
a man of that quality.” Gradually a caste opinion becomes 


formed, and by-and-by to condemn an aristocrat, as we say, 


or a “ prominent citizen,” as the Americans say, becomes bad 


form, a reproach which even Courts are reluctant to incur. 


If that is not the explanation we do not know what it is, and 
if it is, the case is a singular illustration of the old truth that 
political institutions do not alter manners, and that to secure 


equal rights to all there is but one efficient instrument, an 
impartial and rigid maintenance of the régime of law. 





NEW ANIMALS AT THE ZOO. 
a B Afri:a semper novi aliquid”—always something 
fresh from Africa—is as true of records of the Zoo 


as it was of the annals of Rome. That continent has provided 


the greater number of interesting arrivals during the past 
Besides the giraffe and 
the sable antelopes, South Africa has now contributed the 
klipspringer, the dwarf chamois of the southern mountains, 
and West Africa a gorilla, from the French Congo. The 


other arrivals of mark are the manatee from the Amazons, 
and a pair of very curious, but singularly unpleasant, young 


king-penguins, which, as Herodotus might say, ‘have the 
beak indeed of birds, but the hair of beasts and the odour of 


fish. In this brief list chance has brought together three 


mammals which might well be chosen as extreme types of 


animal form,—the gorilla, of repulsive ugliness; the klip- 
springer, of the perfection of grace and beauty, for it is 
not only more elegant than the gazelle, but has a coat the 
colour of the plamage of a golden plover, and eyes as black, 
and even larger in proportion than those of that night-feeding 


bird; and the manatee, as exhibiting the apparent, though 


not the real, absence of any form or plastic design. 


The new gorilla, which is a young female not more 





Own conscience. Does she think that women decreed the one 


than quarter grown, is by no means so ugly as might 
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be expected. Her appearance almost suggests a doubt 
whether the gorilla is as hideous as he is painted,— 
or rather as he is stuffed. The artist who “sets up” 
a specimen has, as a rule, only verbal descriptions to guide 
him, and those which were first current about the appearance 
of the gorilla were the highly coloured accounts of M. Du 
Chaillu. A gorilla-skin usually arrives turned neatly inside 
out, and made into a bag in which the animal’s skull and bones 
are packed. Hence the expression of the animal when staffed 
depends very largely on the fancy of the artist. Fashion has 
decided that male gorillas shall be stuffed drawing back their 
lips and showing a row of very hideous teeth, used mainly for 
the pacific purpose of eating tropical fruits. But unless 
irritated the teeth are covered by the lips, which are large 
and flexible, as in the chimpanzee. Its positive deformity, 
from the human point of view, consists in the huge develop- 
ment of the muscles of the back, fastened by necessity to 
enlarged “ processes” of the vertebra, and of the ridges of the 
skull, and the capacious stomach, which an unsatisfying diet 
of vegetables requires, and for want of which Mr. Stanley’s 
Zanzibari porters, when travelling through the Congo forest, 
and living on the gorilla’s food of plantains, suffered in a 
manner which will not be forgotten by readers of that 
anpleasing history of travel. The gorilla’s method of climb- 
ing, with the knuckles turned towards him, as a platform- 
orator grasps the rail of the dais, makes these great back- 
muscles a necessity ; but in the young animal neither these nor 
the ridges of the skull are developed. The Zoo gorilla isa 
round-headed, flat-backed, and entirely pleasant-looking 
creature, far superior in appearance to the chimpanzee, 
though it has the dark, round, melancholy eye common to 
all the larger apes. If it lives it will probably develop as 
great intelligence as ‘Sully,’ and it already shows the dis- 
position to strong affection for its keeper which makes the 
“education” of these animals possible, and their trans- 
ference to different menageries a matter of difficulty, the 
creatures often refusing food and dying from sheer sorrow at 
the loss of their daily attendant and companion. 

There could scarcely be a wider severance between mam- 
malian creatures than that between the gorilla and the 
manatee. Yet human fancy for centuries converted the 
manatee into a sea-maiden, while it was left to Hanno the 
Carthaginian and the negroes of the Gaboon to claim 
that the gorilla was a “relapsed” man. Hanno, though 
he asserted that they were men, was severely practical, 
for he skinned his specimens and put them into the natural 
history museum at Carthage. Our discoverers were also 
practical, for, though they told pretty stories of the “sirens” 
and mermaids, they ate the rarest until there were none left 
for science to describe. There are only two species of the 
“sirens ” left, though a century and a half ago a third was 
discovered by Steller, who accompanied Behring in his 
voyage to Behring Sea and Kamstchatka. Steller gave 
an account of the animal. It was far larger than the 
surviving species, from 20 ft. to 28 ft. long, and with 
a head disproportionately small. Its tail was forked, 
and had a fin at the extremity, unlike that of the 
manatee, which is shaped almost exactly like that of a 
beaver, into a broad-flattish paddle. Their most remarkable 
characteristic was their affection for each other, and their 
fondness for their young. Though dull and stupid in other 
respects, they would not desert their mates when these were 
attacked and killed by the sailors, and nursed their young 
with great care and attention. They also were easily tamed, 
and allowed themselves to be handled. Neither of these 
attributes would readily be suspected in a creature which was 
by all accounts only a larger edition of the existing manatees 
and dugongs, which are to all appearance more sluggish than 
a carp, and the most shapeless, jelly-like, lumpy, and mind- 
less of existing mammals. Yet the manatee has far more 
emotion and intelligence than its appearance warrants us in 
supposing. The “intense maternal affection” both of this 
species and the dugong have been noted by most naturalists, 
and they are readily tamed. An American manatee was kept 
by a Spanish Colonial Governor for twenty-six years, and 
though not so intelligent as a seal, it became equally tame, 
and would allow boys to mount on its back when it swam. 

The great manatee of the Behring Sea became extinct in 
1768, twenty-seven years after its discovery. Steller had 
recommended it as choice food very easily procured, to 








other intending navigators. These did not neg] A 
and treated “Steller’s sea-cow ” just as thep ra om 
auks on Funk Island. This would not have mattered haa 
the “‘sea-cow ” been as widely distributed as the manatee o 
the dugong, the former of which is found along the aa 
West coast of Africa, and up the great rivers as far as lake 
Tchad, in Florida, Guiana, Jamaica, and the Amazons and 
the dugong from the Red Sea and East African coast pay 
ward, to the coast of West Australia. But the “sea-cow” 
was one of those curious but not unfrequent examples of a 
species limited to a single small area. It was only found op 
Behring’s Island off the coast of Kamstchatka, and when this 
one colony was destroyed the race perished. 

Though the manatee is so common an animal, it is not often 
brought to England. The records of the Zoo show that pre. 
viously two were brought to England, one from Surinam, and 
another from Porto Rico. This was in the early days of the Zoo 
when a “ policy of enterprise ” was in favour with the Society, 
who not uncommonly sent their own servants or managers 
to distant lands to capture and bring home wild animals, 
Mr. Clarence Bartlett was sent to Surinam to find a manatee, 
One was soon discovered, an unweaned infant, which had beep 
captured by Indians and was kept in a pond. The origin of 
the persistent stories of the mermaids nursing their babies.in. 
arms was illustrated by the behaviour of this little creature, 
for though apparently fitted with a fish’s tail, and living 
mainly under water, it would drink nothing but milk out 
of a bottle. Mr. Bartlett used to wade into the water ang 
induce it to come.to the bank. Then seating himself, with 
his knees in the water, he would get the young manatee to lie, 
half a-wash, across his knee and suck its bottle of cow's milk, 
The manatee now in the collection lives mainly upon lettuce. 
leaves dropped into the tank. Though its eyes are apparently 
only half-developed bleared organs, not larger than a pea, it 
is quite on the alert, and forges gently forward, rising to its 
food like a Thames chub rising to a bee. The method of 
taking: food is, however, far more complicated than that of 
any mammal, except the elephant or the ant-eater. It has 
a double pair of lips, the outer unes closing completely over 
the inner pair, which again cover the plates which act as teeth. 
When taking floating food these grey, gutta-percha-like outer 
lips open, not across, but horizontally, and are extended like 
a short tulip-shaped tube. By them the food is sucked in past 
the second pair of lips and then chewed by the bony plates of 
the jaws and swallowed. This contribution to the history of 
the manatee was first made by Professor Garrod, the late 
prosector of the Zoo, after observing the habits of the anima} 
obtained by Mr. Bartlett, and can be verified by any visitor 
who watches the creature now in the collection. 

The sable antelopes, perhaps the finest creatures of their 
tribe ever seen at the Zoo, and the giraffe which was imported 
at the same time, promise to remain for years as ornaments to 
the collection. But the giraffe needs a companion. It cannot 
wash its own neck, and though every other part of its coat is 
clean and glossy, this, its most characteristic feature, still 
bears the soil of travel. The giraffes, by a social compact, 
wash each other’s necks, or rather lick them clean; and unless 
the Zoological Society supplies the keepers with a long mop 
and hot water, the full beauty of the solitary giraffe’s coat 
will never be displayed. 





BUDS AND BLOSSOMS AT KEW. 

| ieyons year we advised our London friends to go and see 

Kew Gardens in the middle of May, when the hardy 
azaleas in full bloom combine with their humble neighbours 
the blue-bells in the beech-grove, to make what we always 
think the most beautiful outdoor flower-show of the year. 
This year we are moved to say, “Go in March and see the 
early buds and blossoms.” Kew itself, apart from its Royal 
Gardens, is worth a visit jast now when its abundant almond- 
trees are in blossom, and the daffodils are rushing into flowes 
in their trim rows between the still naked fruit-trees of the 
market gardens, 

Within the precincts of Kew Gardens, as well as in the 
open meadows in the country, the daffodil is, of course, the 
queen of the hour, and its bright yellow is the dominant 
note in colour. The mound to our left as we enter by the 
Cumberland Gate is thickly sprinkled with daffodils, as well 
as with sweet-scented hyacinths of many colours; and the 
broad ehrubbery-bed of ferns that borders the grass where 
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it shelves down to the path—always delightful in early 
+ geegeems to us this spring even more delightful than 

—_ The prickly ferns are still in the worn russet of their 

sere fronds—the new fronds have not yet poked up 

their carly heads—but no young green could make so good a 

setting for the delicate flowers that are peeping through tbe 

jeaf-soil as does this rich brown of the old fern. There are 

few daffodils and hyacinths here too; but this border is 
po particularly the home of the wood-anemone, the hardy 
cyclamen, and the lesser celandine, all of which are coming 
modestly into bloom. The blossoms will of course be more 
plentiful a little later; but those only have the full enjoy- 
ment of spring who peep about betimes, and so see, or think 
they see, the first blossoms on familiar plants. That is why 
we say, “ Go to Kew in March, and take note of what is still 
in bud, as well as of what is in its prime.” 

Next to the daffodils in dominance, both as to quantity and 
colour, are the many varieties of blue squill, and the Chiono- 
dova or “glory of the snow,” which looks like a squill, though 
it is none. These ure distributed very freely in the beds, in 
the rockwork, and among the grass. Two round borders 
entirely carpeted with Chionodoxa, and planted in the middle 
with shrubs of Forsythia, produce a most vivid effect in con- 
trast of colour. Seen from a little distance, the stems and 
stalks of the Forsythia become almost invisible, and the canary- 
coloured blossoms seem to be floating above the blue like 
a swarm of yellow butterflies in the air, Other garden-shrubs 
already in flower are the Cornel, the Pyrus japonica, pink Ribes, 
Mezereons, white and purple, the Rhododendron prxcox, with 
flowers something like in form and colour to those of the 
common mallow, and the graceful Pieris (Andromeda) of 
Japan. Of this last there is a beautifal group close to the 
pond by the Palm House. The flowers bear a strong family 
likeness to those of the Arbutus, but a likeness that refines 
the type; their white is like the white of motber-of-pearl, and 
they droop in feathering sprays from boughs that also feather 
to the ground. 

In the rockwork one notices a great many cultivated 
varieties of the narcissus,—quantities of squills and peri- 
winkles, white and blue. Here are Hellebores also—the white 
Christmas Rose’ and the purple Rose of Lent—delicate 
Hepaticas and a noble blue anemone with a rich golden eye. 
The large-leaved Himalayan swxifrage is full of blossom, 
and so are some of the smaller saxifrages. A pretty little 
golden variety, not unlike our common yellow stonecrop, is 
looking very brilliant. It is called Sawifraga sancta on its 
dabel,—“ holy,” no doubt, because it comes from Mount 
Athos. Another pale primrose-coloured saxifrage is very 
pretty too, with longer stalks and larger flowers. And two 
or three kinds of the red opposite-leaved saxifrage make a 
good show of colour. The common primrose is represented, 
and nothing more—to see primroses in the plural one must 
go into the country—but a very handsome blue primrose, at 
the beginning of the rockwork, deserves the attention of the 
curious. Crocuses are fading fast ; snowdrops may be said to 
be over, but their grand cousins, the snow-flakes, are in their 
prime. In the long bed under the wall close by, gardeners 
may study all the squills in proper family groups; and there 
they will also find some choice tulips already open, and a few 
quaint fritillaries. 

But the beauties of early spring must be noted not only 
among the shrubbery-beds and on the daffodil-sprinkled slopes 
of the Gardens. It is to the trees in the Arboretum, just now 
sorich in bud and blossom, that we want particularly to call 
attention. There is as yet not even a flush of new life on the 
oaks and beeches. But the leaf-buds have opened on the 
lilacs and the thorns, and the green haze on the willows 
catches the eye from far. Willows remind us that this is 
the time for catkins, and that comparatively few people 
pay as much attention to catkins as they deserve. It is 
to the presence on so many of our trees—poplars, hazels, 
aspens, alders, birches—yes, those little hard growths on 
the birch-twigs, that look like something between a bit 
of stick and a starved conelet, are really catkins just 
as much as the downy “palms” on the willows or the 
dangling tassels on the alders—it is to the presence 
of these flower-spikes on the boughs, that we owe the 
general effect of increased richness and complication in the 
pencilling our common trees make against the sky, and that 
indescribable feeling of mystery in the atmosphere of the 








woods. It is because the e)ms have been in flower for the last 
fortnight that the rookeries in their tops have seemed to be 
veiled with delicate lace curtains, and the rooks bustling 
about their nests to be wrapped in an atmosphere of 
mysterious secrecy. But nine people out of ten, if they 
notice at all that there is anything unusual abont the elm-tops 
in March, explain the fullness and the glow by supposing 
that the leaf-buds are swelling. Whereas the leaf-buds have 
nothing to do with it; it is simply the effect of myriads of 
little pinky-brown flowers clustering on the twigs. March, 
too, as Tennyson taught us in “In Memoriam,” is the time 
“when rosy plamelets tuft the larch.” Nobody who lives 
within reach of a larch should let the month go by without 
getting a sight of the upper surface of its branches; and 
those who have never seen them before, will be as much 
surprised as delighted by the lovely growth of these little 
rose-coloured tufts of flower among the rich crusting of last 
year’s cones. 

There is scope for the observation of catkins in most parts 
of the Arboretum, but for the many varieties of willow- 
catkin we must go to the edges of the lake. Here too we may 
learn to thank the willow for contributing not only silver-grey 
and fairy-green, but gorgeous reds and yellows, to the colour- 
ing of spring. There is a clump of osiers growing on one of 
the little islands in the lake, the twigs of which flash veritable 
flame-colour into the scene,—yellow passing into orange, 
crimson deepening into purple. These are the details that 
artists seize, and the unobservant public calls untrue to 
Nature. 

No visitor should leave the Gardens without finding out 
the two plantations of flowering trees near to the Temperate 
House. Between the Temperate House and the little building 
known as King William’s Temple, are the plums amd cherries 
and almonds, many of which are already sprinkled with 
blossom. Here too are choice kinds of Forsythia, and many 
shrubs of the fragrant Chinese Honeysuckle, whose small 
flowers come out before the leaves. The apples, pears, and 
thorns are nearer tothe Pagoda. These flower later than the 
plums and cherries; and we have looked in vain as yet for 
signs of blossom on their branches. But they are well worth 
a visit for the sake of their pretty leaf-buds in various stager 
of bursting. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“THE GRUDGE AGAINST THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS.” 
(To tHe EpiTor or tHe “SpecraTor.”| 
S1r,—There is a sting in the tail of the complimentary re- 
ferences of your correspondent, “ The Conservative Chairman 
of a Worcestershire Division,” in the Spectator of March 14th, 
to the Daily Argus, which, with your permission, I will take 
leave to extract. To those of your readers intimately familiar 
with the political geography of the Midlands, it must have 
seemed strange that the daty of correcting your article should 
have devolved—presumably by Hobson’s choice—upon the 
chairman of a county division, when ‘“ An Old Conservative 
Leader” was concerned with political feeling in the City. 
This is evidently a case in which mortals rush in where angels 
fear to tread. Neither you nor your readers will be surprised 
to learn that “ Conservative Chairman” is entirely in the 
dark on this subject. His insinuation that the letter of an 
“ Old Conservative Leader” was a “ bogus” contribution is, 
I need scarcely say, entirely unfounded.—I am, Sir, &., 
THE EDITOR OF THE “DatLy ARGUS.” 





THE CHURCH REFORM BILL. 
[To THe Epitror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Your admirable article under the above heading in the 
Spectator of March 7th leaves little more to say for the merits 
of the Bill now before Parliament. Bat I think it is a trifle 
hard upon the poor lay patron if he is assumed to be the only 
administrator of patronage that needs being kept in check, 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Is there never to be any 
power, except that of public opinion, to prevent improper 
appointments to Church offices at the hands of patrons of 
much higher degree, who are at present absolutely irre- 
sponsible? I would ask whether it is not within the knowledge 
of all Churchmen, irrespective of party, that appointmenta 
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to high office in the Church have been made within recent 
memory, based apparently upon political or other inadequate 
grounds, seeing that the persons thus appointed had been the 
reverse of successful in positions previously held. Is there 
never to be an opportunity, episcopal or other, of reviewing 
such exercise of patronage before it is too lateP Of course 
this is Utopian, but the danger I have referred to is not an 
imaginary one, and the Church is the weaker for its presence. 
As it may easily be supposed that I am one of those who 
have been passed over in the struggle for preferment, I will 
sign myself, yours faithfully, A CaNon RESIDENTIARY. 





“BULLS.” 

[To THe Eprror oy THE “ SprcrTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Persons who attribute either “ bulls” or good sayings 
to the wrong people should be put to death, or obliged to 
copy out with their own hands the whole of “L’Esprit des 
Autres ” and “L’Esprit dans |’Histoire.” Both the “ bulls” 
attributed by your correspondent “E.,” in the Spectator of 
March 14th, to the late Sir George Campbell, were made by 
Sir George Balfour, a very different man. I heard him make 
both. It should be observed, too, as to the first of them, that 
the orator was not speaking about an “abuse in Indian ad- 
ministration ;” he was speaking about a proposed loan of 
£2,000,000 by the British to the Indian Treasury. He was 
indignant at the smallness of the sum, and described it 
accordingly as a “flea-bite in the ocean.” I once repeated 
that story to an eminent Indian public servant, who told me 
that when he was attending the Law Courts, during his 
training for the Civil Service, he heard a counsel (who was 
arging upon a jary the propriety of giving very large 
damages in a case which he was conducting for the plaintiff), 
ase the very same expression. ‘‘ What!” said the astonished 
Judge, “what did he say?” ‘He said, my Lord,” replied an 
officer of the Court, “hit’s a flea-bite in the hocean!”— 
{ am, Sir, &c., Suum CuiQue, 


|To ras Epiron or THE “ Srecrator,’’] 

S1r,—A “ bull” is none the less palpable though the subject 
be serious. Shortly after the tidings came of the death of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, the captain of the Boys’ Brigade 
(a popular military religious organisation in the parish), at a 
meeting of his petite corps, referred sympathetically to the 
sad event, and, choosing an appropriate hymn to close the 
service, added, “ Let us sing these lines in solemn silence.”— 
{ am, Sir, &c., D. W. 





[To tas EpiTox or THE “ SPecTaTOR.”’] 
31r,—Perhaps you will allow me to send you the following 
specimen of a “bull,” which I heard from a Roman Catholic 
pulpit in England. The preacher may have been an Irish- 
man, but I am not sure. He was speaking of the transi- 
toriness of earthly things. “Look at the great cities of 
antiquity!” he exclaimed, “where are they now? Why 
some of them have perished so utterly that it is doubtful if 
they ever existed.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ewhurst, Surrey, March 17th. E. S. THOMPSON. 





“THE DEVIL'S CASE.” 

(To rue Environ or tHe “Srrcraror,”’] 
S1r,—As you have informed me that you have no room for 
an elaborate letter, but will permit me to protest briefly 
against your criticism of “The Devil’s Case,” I must perforce 
confine myself to one or two points of importance. In the 
first place, let me assure you that I have never doubted the 
existence of evil, or sin, or temptation, although I hold that 
the very idea of evil is inconsistent with the idea of Omnipo- 
tence. God created man imperfect; consequently the im- 
perfections of man, in others words his “sins,” are “ God’s 
invention.” I assume that no sane person now believes that 
man has fallen from a state of innocence, or perfection? Bat 
you go further and accuse me of suggesting that all the 
instincts and appetites of men are to be sanctioned and 
encouraged! I don’t know where you discover this sugges- 
tion,—it is utterly opposed to anything I have ever thought 
or (I believe) written. 

Of course, as I cannot argue out the matter in detail, you 
have mucb the advantage of me in the diecussion, and in any 
final note you like to make on it. I will therefore only 
express my surprise at your remark that the revolt of Vol- 
taire had “no love or human kindness in it.” Why, even 








Carlyle, who sympathised very little with the acai’ 
map, has written : “If we enumerate his fVoliaitesa wean 
acts, from the case of the Abbé Desfontaines down to that vr 
the Widow Calas, and the Serfs of St. Claude, we shall fing 
that few private men have had so wide a circle of charity, or 
have watched it so well.” Pardon me for saying, Sir, that if 
you do me no more justice than you do to Voltaire, I can 
well enough afford to wait for Time to decide between you 
and me,—between your religion and mine.—I am, Sir, &@,, 


Rosert Buc 
36 Gerrard Street, W., March 17th. HANAN, 





HYDROPHOBIA. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR,”’} 
S1z,—Will you kindly allow me to state through the medium 
of your widely read journal, that on April 2nd there wil} 
be opened a London Buisson Institute for the prevention 
and cure of hydrophobia by vapour bath, under the direction 
of a qualified physician. Its present quarters will be at Sprin 
Grove House, Upper Norwood, S E. At this establishment aj} 
treatment will be gratis.—I am, Sir, &, 
Frep. E. Praxis, 
The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey, March 18th, 





THE ALLEGED BORDEAUX ATROCITY. 
[To tHe Epitogk oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—The almost incredible atrocity to which you cal? 
attention in the Spectator of March 14th demands investi. 
gation, and probably there are readers of the Spectator at 
Bordeaux who can confirm or correct the statement made by 
Mr. Hadden. It seems almost impossible that twenty 
thousand horses can be disposed of in a limited space 
annually. Presumably the leeches would feed on the animals: 
only while alive, and afterwards the carcases would putrefy 
in the swamps, unless extricated and taken away. But even 
if Mr. Hadden’s statement be only partially true, some effort 
should be made to stop the fiendish cruelty which he exposes, 
Could not the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals take action in the matter? I am under the im- 
pression that there is a kindred Society in France, or a branch 
of the English Society, and in either case such an agency 
would be the one to appeal to. But first it is necessary to 
obtain clear evidence as to what takes place in the leech. 
breeding swamps at Bordeaux. If it should confirm Mr, 
Hadden’s statements, and subscriptions should be needed to 
support efforts to stop the iniquity, I feel certain that 
thousands of friends of animals in this country, like myself, 
will gladly contribute.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Highgate, March 16th. WILui14M E. Bear, 








POETRY. 


age raha 
MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap Justinum Hisrorram Nostrorum TEMPORUM 
PERAGENTEM.—(Od. IL. 1.) 


Morum ex Metello consule ’T'rs no milk-and-water fable to 
beguile a small tea-table 


civicum 
Bellique causas et vitia et That you’ve lately undertaken 
modos to complete, 
Ludumque Fortunae Buta tragedy arising from the 
gravesque fraud of Pitt’s devising, 
Princippm amicitias et Full of devilry and danger 
arma and deceit. 


Nondum expiatis uncta You must tell of Leagues and 
cruoribus, leaders, of Rotunda-room 
Periculosae plenum opus aleae, seceders, 
Tractas et incedis per ignes Of the buckshot and the 
Suppositos cineri dolose. bludgeons of the Crown : 
And the risk you run is greater 
than of dancing on & 
crater, 
If you’re minded to “ Re- 
member Mitchelstown!” 


Paullum severae Musa Fora while I fear to fiction you 
tragoediae must bid a valediction, 
Desit theatris: moxubipublicas But once you've told the tale 
Res ordinaris, grande munus = = se — yin 
nen’ Ce ae ‘old it fearlessly an y, 
i et eee you'll pats with Justin 
Huntly 
On the merriest of modern 
pantomimes. 
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{nsigne maestis praesidium reis 
Et consulenti, Pollio, curiae, 
Cui laurus aeternos honores 
Delmatico peperit triumpho. 


fam nunc winaci murmure 
cornuum oe 
Posstringis aures, iam litui 
strepunt, 
Iam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos equitumque 
voltus. 


Audire magnos iam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Praeter atrocem animum 

Catonis. 


[uno et deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris inulta cesserat impotens 
Tellure victorum nepotes 
Rettulit inferias Iugurthae. 


Quis non Latino sanguine 
pinguior 
Campus sepulcris impia proelia 
Testatur auditumque Medis 
Hesperiae sonitum ruinae ? 


Qui gurges aut quae flumina 
lugubris 
{gnara__ belli ? 
Dauniae 
Non decoloravere caedes ? 
Quae caret ora  cruore 

nostro ? 


quod mare 


Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, 
10C1S 
Ceae retractes munera neniae, 
Mecum Dionaeo sub antro 
Quaere modos _leviore 
plectro. 


You’ll be missed, my dear 
McCarthy, in the Councils 
of the Party; 

They'll regret you when the 
wigs are on the green ; 

For you earned unfading laurels 
by composing endless 
quarrels 

As the Chairman of Com- 
mittee Room Fifteen. 


My prophetic soul can image 
your description of each 
scrimmage, 

Hear the pipers 
patriotic tunes ; 

Mark the stout shillelagh flatten 
the constabulary baton 

And the peasantry dispersing 
the dragoons ! 


playing 


I can hear the chiefs haranguing 
and the brutal carbines 
banging, 

See the hero all distrousered 
in his cell, 

And observe with admiration 
the majestic isolation, 

The indomitable spirit of 
Parnell. 


O ’twas cruel the Coercion, cruel 

too the swift desertion 
Of her crownless chief by 
Erin, fickle fair, 

Doomed to expiate her error 
*neath a reign of Tim and 
terror 

With a “melancholy hum- 
bug” in the Chair. 


Where's the spot in all Great 
Britain which no fierce 
Kilkenny kitten 

Has empurpled with its 
sanguinary trail ? 

Where’s the parish so _ se- 
questered that its peace 
was never pestered 

By the fratricidal faction of 
the Gael ? 


In what Borough or division 
did our cause escape de- 
rision 

In the lamentable rout of 
yesteryear ? 

Where, alas! was soda-water 
ncst synonymous with 
slaughter 

In the battle with the bigotry 
of beer ? 


But a truce to themes so fear- 
ful, so disconsolate and 
tearful : 

Bidding Butler a benevolent 
good-bye, 

To the Halls of the Alsatians, 
where Miss Loftus’ imita- 
tions 

Move the gaiety of nations, 
let us hie. 


C. L. GRAVEs. 














BOOKS. 


ne 
WILLIAM CARLETON THE IRISH NOVELIST.* 


{r is the fate of most autobiographies to be incomplete, and 
this unfortunately is the case with Carleton’s, which Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey scarcely exaggerates in calling a marvellous 
4ocument. It is assuredly a curious revelation of character, 
and one wonders whether the writer was conscious how closely 
the picture he has drawn of himself resembles the representa- 
tions of Irish nature depicted in his Traits and Stories. 
The book exhibits with amazing candour the vanity and 
weakness of the writer, his strange recklessness, his lack 
of forethought and his love of exaggeration. In his 





* The m5 of Williom Carieton. Being his Autobiography and Letters, and an 
his Life amd Writings from the point at which the Autobiography 

breaks off, by David J. O’Donoghue, With an Introduction by Mrs, Cashel 
oev. 2 vals. with Portraits. London: Downey and Co. 
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portrayal of Irish life and character, Carleton is one 
of the most faulty of writers, and also one of the most 
excellent. No novelist has ever represented the virtues and 
vices of the Irish peasantry more vividly or with so deep a 
pathos. Himself a peasant, and blessed or cursed with the 
instincts and hereditary failings of the class, he knew his 
subject well, and had the art of expressing what he knew. It 
is said that when somebody told him that his pictures of 
Irish life were more reliable than those of Mrs. S. C. Hall, he 
replied, ‘‘Why, of course they are! Did she ever live with 
the people as I did? Did she ever dance and fight with 
them as I did? Did she ever get drunk with them as I did ?* 
All the rashness, all the warmth of affection, and much of 
the vindictiveness of the Irish character were combined in 
Carleton with a genius which almost entitled him to consider 
himself—as he undoubtedly did—one of the greatest of Irish 
novelists. As he wrote nothing but fiction, and many of hia 
books were widely popular, he should have made a good 
income; but we are told that it is doubtful if he ever earned 
more than £150 a year by his pen, and it was by his pen that 
Carleton had to live and to bring up a large family. The 
truth is that he had neither perseverance nor discretion, and 
his biographer faithfully records as a characteristic trait of 
this wayward man, that on anticipating, without any suffi- 
cient reason, an increase of pension from the Government, 
he borrowed on the strength of it. 

He was born in 1794, and was the youngest of fourteen 
children. His father, he says, was a very humble man, but 
possessed an “absolutely astonishing memory,” and could 
repeat “‘nearly the whole of the Old and New Testaments 
by heart.” His mother possessed “the sweetest and most 
exquisite of human voices;” whenever it was known that 
she would be present at any festival, people flocked to hear 
her, and perhaps there never lived a human being capable 
of giving the Irish cry or keen with such exquisite effect.” 
In one of Carleton’s most pathetic stories, he relates the 
adventures and sorrows of a “Poor Scholar.” In that tale 
the novelist describes his own experiences upon leaving home 
with the same object in view; but Carleton’s expedition, 
unlike that of Jemmy M‘Evoy’s, had by no means a heroic 
conclusion. At one of the little inns where, being a scholar, he 
received bed and board gratis, the home-sick youth dreamt that 
he was pursued by a mad bull. This sufficed to change his pur- 
pose, and upon leaving in the morning he “ turned to the right- 
about, and started for home with a great heart.” Irish-like, 
the return of the wanderer caused much delight in the family, 
and his mother fainted in his arms. At the local schools he 
now gained some measure of education, and made good pro- 
gress in Latin, which he learnt to speak as well as to construe; 
without knowing what it meant, he also became a Ribbonman. 
As Carleton grew into manhood he was renowned, he tells us, 
for skill and strength. In real jig or hornpipe he was “ un- 
approachable,” and invented several hornpipe steps which he 
“never saw surpassed ” :— 

“No wake missed me, no dance missed me. I was perpetually 

leaping, and throwing the stone and sledge...... During this 
queer period of my life [ was considered one of the finest and 
best made young men in the parish. I was then in the very 
bloom of youth—six feet high—with, it was said, a rather hand- 
some and intelligent set of features—my early fame at all athletic 
exercises was still unrivalled; and in fact I was looked upon as a 
kind of local phenomenon.” 
As to cards, “there was not a man living who understood the 
game better.” Yet Carleton assures his readers that he was 
not a vain man. All this time he was idle and living upon 
his friends. What to do he knew not, but the perusal of 
Gil Blas having excited an irrepressible passion for adven- 
ture, he resolved to “go upon the world,” and take what 
might turn up. 

Having had his fortune told, he was induced to go to 
Dublin, where, after knocking down two or three men, riding 
in a hearse, and washing in a lake the only shirt he possessed, 
he arrived with two shillings and ninepence in his pocket, 
This small sum was soon exhausted, and having been turned 
out of his lodgings, he took refuge in a cellar inhabited by 
beggars :— 

“ The cellar was very spacious. I should think that the entrance 
into Dante’s Inferno was jise com with it. I know, and 
have knowu Dublin now for about half a century better probably 
than any other man in it. I have lived in the Liberty and in 


every close and outlet in the City of the Panniers, driven by 
poverty to the most wretched of its localities, and must confesa 
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that the scene which burst upon me that night stands beyond 
anything the highest flight of my imagination could have con- 
ceived without my having an opportunity of seeing it. Burns 
must have witnessed something of the sort, or he could never 
have written the most graphic and animated of all his productions, 
‘The Jolly Beggars.’ ” 

Carleton now resorted to every kind of expedient to gain 
his daily bread. He became amanuensis to a tailor whose 
vanity prompted him to write his life, and when he could not 
pay the rent of one lodging, ran off to another; but at length 
his scholarship stood him in good stead, and he was able fora 
time to obtain employment as a teacher. Then having secured 
a clerkship—an uncertain one it proved—he fell in love and 
married, which led to some strange complications, his wife on 
one occasion having been locked up in her uncle’s house, 
while Carleton, in attempting to rescue her, had to perform 
the trifling feat of knocking down half-a-dozen watchmen. 
At this time Carleton’s mother-in-law was a grievance to him. 
She had, he said, much to his disgust, the sort of Northern 
sharpness which is not to be found outside Ulster, and 
although “ no mother since the creation of woman ever loved 
a daughter with more affection,” she could never understand 
“why a young fellow, going about in the dress of a gentle- 
man, should not be able to support his wife,”—a perplexity 
that seems reasonable enough. 

When the first child was born the young couple were living 
under her roof and on her bounty, and Carleton had not 
ten shillings in his pocket. Need we wonder that his mother- 
in-law and he “could not pull together”? When the auto- 
biography closes, the novelist figures as a schoolmaster in 
Carlow, after a similar occupation in Mullingar, where he 
had been arrested for debt. At this period he had only 
written a few essays, including the Lough Derg Pilgrim, 
which, he observes, “is probably one of the most extra- 
ordinary productions that ever appeared in any literature.” 

When Mr. O’Donoghue takes up the story, Carleton is once 
more in Dublin, living for a while in the utmost poverty, and 
then earning a little by his writings. The publication of the 
first series of the Traits and Stories, in 1830, brought him a 
goodly measure of fame—there were even critics who declared 
that for humour he might rank with Shakespeare and 
Cervantes—but the book failed to raise him out of the money 
difficulties from which he was never destined to be free. He 
neither knew how to make proper arrangements with his 
publishers, nor how to use the small sums that he received. 
Carleton’s “ Life” relates once more the old and too familiar 
story of genius wasting much of its power from lack of high 
principle and resolute purpose. “He was industrious,” his 
biographer writes, “by fits and starts, not steadily, and did 
not possess that attribute of genius which has been mistaken 
for its entity: an infinite capacity for taking pains. Under 
the influence of the inspiration of his work of the hour he 
would plan other work, pile up ideas which came to him with 
wonderful facility, and act as though these had actually taken 
form.” When Mr. O'Donoghue adds that for his children’s 
Bake, to whom he was passionately attached, Carleton became 
a hack-writer, which was, “no doubt, agonising to his extreme 
sensibility,” he omits to add that at least half of the novelist’s 
troubles were due to his own extravagance and to the careless 
way in which he was content to live. Instead of blaming him- 
self he blamed his countrymen for not sufficiently appre. 
ciating him, and spoilt more than one of his stories by the 
rancorous spirit he displayed. ‘“ He was throughout his life,” 
it is said, “ beset by the notion that he deserved every con- 
sideration from his fellows, and that to refuse him a service 
was a disgraceful, mean, and cruel proceeding.” 

In search of money and fame, Carleton paid his first visit 
to London in 1850, about which he writes with his usual 
exaggeration, but he has no praise for its inhabitants, 
observing that the men are so packed and crowded that 
they have no room to grow, and that he did not see a single 
woman that he could call interesting or, beautiful. “You 
have no notion of my great reputation here,” he writes, “I 
could not have believed it. They place me next to Sir Walter 
Scott, whom they say I resemble in features as well as in the 
character of his writings.” He spent “an endeared day” 
with Thackeray, who “ was pleased to tell me quite sincerely 
that in point of graphic delineation of life, I was all their 
master.” In the novelist’s absence, an execution was levied 
on his house, and on his return, he wrote as follows to 
Landells the engraver :— 
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“ After a dreadful voyage acro: 
about one o’clock on tee dg Bat ak ee oy - fe home 
occasioned cannot be described. There was not a dry po — 
my roof—all was weeping and ecstasy—for joy has ag man a 
as grief, only they are sooner dried. My eldest daughter— 
darling and best beloved child—fainted in my arms, and a 
a painful one. My creditors will have it that Toy oe at ead 
i tanien” : y ave it that I got lots of money 
Unfortunately, Carleton’s children were as impecunions as 
himself, and he writes of having had three families to support 
for some years, his eldest son, with a wife and three children 
and a married daughter and her three children, and hig em 
large family “ consisting principally of daughters.” Doubtless 
he was justified in saying that he had large domestic claims 
upon him, bat so far from finding these claims a burden, Mr, 
O'Donoghue states that “when some of his children returneg 
to the parental roof after being, as he fondly imagined, settleq 
comfortably elsewhere, he did not demur, but rather wel. 
comed the addition to his burdens, and indeed seems to haye 
urged them to refill the void they had created.” 

From Mr. O’Donoghue’s narrative some uninteresting de. 
tails concerning Carleton’s quarrels might have been omitted 
with advantage. On the whole, the work is highly creditable 
to the writer’s critical judgment. He is one of the most im. 
partial of biographers, and points out that there is hardly 
another author between whose best and worst writing there 
is so wide and deep a distinction. “ His failures,” he says, 
“are aetually more easily accessible than his finest work,” 
and it would be a happy day for Carleton’s fame if a popular 
edition of his best tales were to supersede the inferior, 
and in some cases offensive, stories which now hamper his 
reputation. 





CHARLES XII.* 

THERE is no figure in modern history like that of Charles XII, 

of Sweden. He stands absolutely alone. The only analogy 

to his career is that of some Viking filled with Berserker 

rage. Here was a man who killed his fellow-creatures 

for the mere love of it, and who yet was in no sense a 

bad or a heartless man. Charles’s vague political aspirations 

were not the real cause of his campaigns, but the desire of 

war for its own sake. If Charles had been fighting for a 
great cause like Gustavus Adolphus, or to defend his country 

from invasion, his would have been among the noblest and 

most heroic figures in history. In character he was a true 

knight. He ever loved to be where the fight was thickest and 
fiercest. The hard hand-play and the clash of steel drew 
him like a charm. Yet he was as tender as he was brave, 
and on a bitter night of winter would take off his cloak 
to spread it gently over a sleeping page with a mother’s 
care and thoughtfulness. In chastity and temperance 
he was Sir Galahad come again. But though he kept 
aloof from all contact with women, he was no mad 
woman-hater, but treated those who were worthy with 
sweetness and courtesy. Even when he censured them it was 
with perfect politeness. When the frail but beautiful Aurora 
Kénigsmarck forced herself upon him in the hope that she 
might betray him to love’s fetters, he contrived to keep his 
dignity, and yet not treat her with undue harshness. She 
waylaid him when out riding, and knelt down before him in 
the muddy road. Charles politely raised his hat, bowed low, 
and then set spurs to his horse. When, however, the royal 
courtesan had given up her efforts and gone away, Charles XII. 
read her and the world a lesson :—“ Immediately after her 
departure, Charles drummed together all the loose women 
who had crept into his camp, and, after compelling them to 
listen on their knees to an ingeniously prolonged commination 
service, had them driven with scorn and contumely from his 
camp. This was generally taken to be a pretty broad hint to the 
fair Aurora not to show her face there again.” But Charles was 
not merely no profligate. Every form of luxury was odious 
to him, and he would never allow the softer allurements of life 
to get the least hold on him. Bacon says that men commonly 
demand to have their perils paid in pleasures. If that is 59, 
Charles was an exception. The love of pleasure seemed to 
have no part or lot in his nature. In matters of religion 
Charles was simple and sincere, and apparently tolerant, but 
heve, as elsewhere, a certain austerity was visible. A curious 
proof of the effect of this general austerity of temper is to be 





* Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719. By R. Nisbet 
Bain. London and New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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in the way in which the Turkish soldiers treated Cl 
- he was an exile and refugee at Bender. This is the 
description of their feeling towards him, which is given by Mr. 
Bain in the work before us :— 


“ ks round about, Charles was an object of the 
dee tala The rumour of his exploits had spread through- 

the Ottoman Empire, and thousands of inquisitive Mussul- 
a ns flocked every day to Bender to gaze upon the Northern 
Paladin. They were much impressed by the calm courage with 
which he endured his reverses, and quite delighted with the truly 
Oriental prodigality with which he scattered his ducats among 
them. But when it was observed that neither wine nor women 
had the slightest charm or temptation for the young hero, that, 
although a King, he despised all pomp and splendour, and that 
no orthodox Mussulman could be more scrupulously regular in 
his devotions, the admiration of the Turks became something like 
veneration and worship, and they began to regard Charles as an 
almost supernatural being, above and beyond the ordinary in- 
firmities of humanity. ‘If only Allah would give us such a 
ruler, many of them were heard to say, ‘we should conquer the 


whole world.’ ” 


We must leave the fascinating subject of Charles’s per- 
sonality to deal with his exploits, which are exceedingly well 
told by Mr. Bain in a biography which is at once readable and 
thorough. The most impressive way of taking in Charles’s 
miraculous doings in the art of war, is to look ata map. The 
theatre of his exploits is that vast wild stretch of Northern and 
Eastern Europe, which lies between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, and includes Poland and Southern Russia. Trace the 
whole of the King’s marches, asis done in the map attached 
to the present volume for the campaigns of 1707-9, with a 
dotted line, and that line will be seen to dart from north to 
south, from east to west, like the zig-zag of the lightning. 
Like an errant thunderbolt, the Alexander of the snows 
struck first at Poland, then hurled himself against the great 
Czar, thundered over Augustus of Saxony, and again returned 
to blast the hopes of Russia. We cannot, however, follow 
the story of the drums and tramplings of Charles’s conquests, 
or record the blood poured out to stain the snow-clad plains and 
forests of the North. Let us, too, hide Pultawa’s day. Instead, 
we will quote Mr. Bain’s account of the boyhood of the 
King :-— 

“His strength of character at a very early age considerably 
impressed those about him, but must have tried them severely 
too, On one vccasion, when his mother came to the nursery to 
take him to church, he absolutely refused to stir from the high 
chair in which he was perched. The Queen, much astonished, 
asked the reason why, when it appeared that he had promised his 
nurse not to move till she came back and nothing could prevail 
upon the child to depart from his given word. Naturally enough 
this commendable firmness cf purpose became sheer obstinacy in 
nine cases out of ten. Thus, on another occasion, he chose to 
maintain that blue was black, and stuck to his opinion through 
thick and thin, and once he got the idea into his head that the 
court-painter Behn was exactly like a monkey, and nothing in the 
world could get it out again. His courage was equally precocious. 
How, when a little boy, his hand was severely bitten by a ravenous 
dog to which he had surreptitiously offered a crust of bread under 
the dinner-table ; how he tried to shield the offending animal by 
secretly wrapping his napkin about the wound, and how his sudden 
faintness from loss of blood alone betrayed the accident, is a well- 
known story ; throughout his life, indeed, he had a perfect horror 
of cowards and cowardice. It was the constant aim of his wise 
and watchful mother to tame and soften this essentially manly 
but stubborn and masterful nature, and to her loving care is 
mainly due the early development of the nobler features of his 
character, such as his truthfulness, piety, self-control and love of 
justice, qualities which were to distinguish him ever afterwards. 
She taught him to say his prayers at her knee every morning and 
evening ; she accustomed him betimes to the sobering sight of 
misery and the joy of relieving it by making him her little 
almoner among her poor, and she was. particularly urgent 
with him on the duty of guarding his tongue and temper 

g g g P 
and respecting the feelings of others. Nor, a scholar her- 
self, was she unmindful of his mental training. He was 
taught German as well as Swedish from his very cradle 
he learnt his first ideas of things from Ulrica Leonora’s magnifi- 


* cent collections of coins, medallions and engravings; was en- 


couraged to ask questions about all he heard and saw, and soon 
took a delight in repeating every evening to his mother all that 
he had been taught during the day. When he was four he had 
sufficiently advanced to need a tutor, so his mother took him with 
her to the University of Upsala and, after very careful enquiries, 
selected three of the professors there, leaving it to the little 
Prince himself to choose which of the three he liked best. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Charles gave his hand to Andreas 
Norcopensis who, in the following year, was made a Secretary of 
State and ennobled under the name of Nordenhjelm, so as to 
qualify him for his high office. Nordenhjelm, ‘the father of 
Swedish eloquence’ and by far the greatest Latin scholar that 
his country had yet produced, was a quiet, old-fashioned, god- 
fearing man of simple tastes and habits, who would have been 
Considered an oddity at any other Court than that of Charles XI.” 








We wish we had space in which to quote at length the 
excellent description given by Mr. Bain of the heroic 
fight made by Charles XII., when the Turks, tired of 
the erratic conduct of the exile they had cherished as 
the enemy of Russia, tried to drive him from Bender. 
The story of the Kalibalik (the word is Tarkish for the 
hunting down of difficult game), as Mr. Bain rightly suggests, 
reads like a chapter out of a mediwval romance. In the 
saloons of his house, Charles and forty followers fought 
against some two hundred Janissaries, and actually managed 
to drive them out. Thereupon the Tarks fired the house, but 
Charles cared not, and for a long time refused to leave the 
building. When he did so, it was only to try and seize some 
offices which were untouched by the flames. In this sortie, 
however, Charles caught his foot and fell. Instantly, “a 
whole heap of Janissaries threw themselves upon him and 
made him prisoner ” :— 

“ For eight hours Charles with only forty men had defended 
his mansion against twelve thousand Turks and Tartars with 
twelve cannons. Two hundred Turks had fallen, ten of them slain 
by the King’s own hand, while the Swedes had lost only fifteen 
men ; but it should never be forgotten that the Janissaries used 
unexampled forbearance towards ‘Iron Head’ whom they might 
easily have killed several times during the day. Had Charlet 
fallen into the hands of the Tartars, he would, undoubtedly, have 
been massacred on the spot.” 

After about a year’s captivity, which the eccentric Charles 
spent literally in bed, he returned to Sweden, but not to 
begin a new era of victory. As every reader of Dr. Johnson 
knows, he returned only to fall by a chance shot received at 
the siege of a petty fortress. But truly was it said of him: 

“ He left a name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

Nothing could have been more splendid or more futile 
than Charles’s military exploits. He was no doubt a great 
soldier; but so rash and unreal were his political projects, 
that even if he had not been beaten at Pultawa he would have 
failed to save his country. He actually succeeded in making 
victories more ruinous than defeats. 





SUMMER IN FINLAND#* 

WE would offer the above heading to the author of Vig- 
nettes from Finland ; or, Twelve Months in Strawberry Land, 
as a more appropriate title to her book than that which she 
has chosen ; for the twelve months of her residence in Finland 
do not appear to have been consecutive, and her knowledge 
of the country seems to be confined to its summer aspect. 
Finland presents a very different appearance in her wintry 
and her summer dress; but though the former may be her 
principal and most characteristic wear—for the winter endures 
for seven weary months—the latter is certainly the most 
charming and the most interesting, and we may say at once 
that its beauty loses but little in the equally charming and in- 
teresting description which Miss Clive-Bayley has givenus. If 
this is the author’s first essay in literature, she is to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of many of the qualifications 
which go towards making a successful writer,—a pleasant 
and natural style, a decided talent for descriptive writing, 
and, above all, the sympathetic power of attuning herself to 
her subject. We all remember the historic criticism pa ved 
by a fair American on her first introduction to the Alps— 
“My! ain’t it rustic!” Miss Clive-Bayley shows herself in 
better harmony with the spirit of her surroundings. The 
description which was singularly misapplied to the Swiss 
mountains, is one, however, that might very fairly be applied 
to Finland. ‘There is nothing of awe-inspiring grandeur 
in its scenery, not even in the famous cataract of Imatra. 
Its beauty is of a quiet, almost homely, loveliness, which 
finds a fitting expression in the author’s simple and 
unaffected prose. 

The visitor, who wishes to see Finland under the best and 
most favourable aspect, should always arrive by sea, thread- 
ing the passage of the innumerable islets that guard her 
rocky coast,—the ideal “ desert islands ” of childhood’s dreams. 
The author’s description is worth quoting :— 


* Soon after changing pilots, we came among the larger islands, 
which seemed to increase in size as we neared land. They were 
rich in tall timber, some of the firs rising in faultless spires 
above the forests, while others showed like ragged masts against 
the sky, and spoke of wind and tempest. Rushes fringed the 





* Vignettes from. Finland. By Miss A, M. Clive-Bayley. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 
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islands now and again with a dash of exquisite verdure, but in 
the grey light the colour of the forest seemed sombre, though 
here and there relieved by the delicate hues of the silver birch. 
Suddenly we changed our course a little, and the sun caught some 
of the yellows and greys of what I suppose are sand, limestone, 
and granite rocks, and gilded them with a perfect halo of light. 
The channel, too, opened out, and the reaches of water between 
the larger islands were very beautiful. Wooden huts, rich in red, 
showed here and there among the trees, and now and again a 
little craft, poised motionless as a bird with folded wings, 
appeared in the bend of a bay, or close to the shore of some islet. 
A few of the islands stood out high and precipitous, almost as 
though they were fortified. It is, at all events, a charming 
entrance to the Empire which stretches eastward to the further 
shore of Asia.” 

With the political status of Finland as a province of the 
Russian Empire the author wisely does not concern herself 
very much, though she touches lightly upon some of the petty 
tyrannies which seem inseparable from Russian government, 
but, fortunately, have not yet marred the friendly relations 
existing between the Fin and the Russian. The Finlander 
would require a great deal of provocation before he could be 
induced to abandon his attitude of peaceful and law-abiding 
forbearance. The character of the people is well brought out 
by the author, though, we think, she lays too much stress 
upon the difference between the Svekoman and the Finoman, 
a distinction which loses its force with every year that passes. 
The fact of a different language and, to some extent, of a 
different social status dividing the population of the country 
into what appears to be two separate races, cannot fail to 
impress a foreigner at first sight; but experience shows that 
division to be more superficial and apparent than real. 
Education or circumstances constantly converts the Finoman 
into the Svekoman; while every Svekoman, at the first hint 
of Russian oppression, proves himself a Finoman at heart. 
The author seems to have been more interested in the Fino- 
man peasantry than the Svekoman nobility and burghers, 
and her account of the rural population is entertaining as 
well as instructive. Farming in Finland, in spite of the 
recent introduction of more scientific methods, is still carried 
out, for the most part, on rather primitive principles. The 
wasteful custom of burning the forest in order to obtain 
more arable land is still prevalent, as the author shows, and 
an occasional failure in the harvest, through frost or some 
other untimely cause, always calls for a protest against 
the system of rotation of crops to which the peasantry 
have never quite reconciled themselves. As far as dairy- 
farming goes, however, we fear the Fins have little to learn 
from our farmers at home, though, by the way, the author 
»mits to mention that the Finnish breed of cows owes not a 
little to English blood, having been greatly improved of late 
years by the importation of Ayrshire cattle. The same legis- 
lation which has striven to put an end to the disastrous 
methods of fire-clearing, by which large tracts of land, after 
two or three crops have been raised from them, are rendered 
unproductive for generations, has also attempted to discourage 
the reckless waste of young trees for fencing purposes. The 
fences, knownin America as “ snake-fences,” which the author 
finds so picturesque, are a sign neither of thrift nor of industry; 
their chief merit lying in the fact that they are easily erected 
and easily repaired as long as there is no lack of material 
growing in the neighbourhood. Perhaps the peasant may be 
excused for his apparent wastefulness in the matter of timber, 
for, indeed, itis hard to beliere that mere human extravagance 
can ever seriously diminish the illimitable wealth of the forests. 
According to the author, the peasant is more apt to regard the 
tree as a noxious obstacle than as a source of profit or beauty. 
“*Do you think I cannot manage to keep my land free of trees?’ 
is a common rejoinder, when any one, eyeing regretfully the 
bare patch round a cottage, suggests that a few trees would 
shelter and beautify it.” But if the Finnish woods are well 
furnished with trees they are even more richly carpeted under- 
foot. As the author writes in one place :— 

“Our way lay through a long forest ravaged here and there 
by fire. The mosses along the road were beautiful, and indeed 
everywhere in Finland where I went I saw much beauty on the 
ground, not merely in the way of flowers, but of leaves, some of 
which lie by me as I write, still glowing as when first gathered, 
and sprays of moss which are long feathering trails of marvellous 
loveliness. Thelichens and fungi add purples, yellows and reds, 
in every shade, so that the artist’s' palette might soon be ex- 
hausted in painting these rich carpets of gorgeous colouring.” 
Add to this a wealth of wild fruit in the shape of cranberries 
and strawberries beyond all the dreams of childish avarice. 





trait 
The Finnish child ought to be a happy one, though its outward 
demeanour, as a rule, shows the same serious calm that is ao 
characteristic of its native land. Its description in theae 
pages, as a kind of harmony in copper and silver, is rather < 
happy one. 

“The people appeared to me very much sunburnt, especial] 

the children. The little ones have almost copper-coloured f. : 
arms, and feet, and their hair is bleached a silvery white which 
seems all the whiter by its contrast to the tan of the skin.” 
Fins are proverbially good to children, so that the Poor, 
law which boards out paupers, men, women, and children— 
they used once to be sold by auction to the highest bidder— 
is not so harsh in practice as it sounds in theory. The anthor, 
speaking of the exchange of the old fire-lit darkness for the 
new oil-lamps that now illumine the Fin’s winter evenings 
shows that the winter nights as well as the summer days 
must have their special fascination for the small folk :— 

“It was in the long dark evenings that the old people sang 

and the children learned the runos of their fathers. It is doubt. 
ful now whether any one will have the patience to learn them 
There is something very suggestive of brooding and magic incan. 
tation in the torch-lit cottage, where the flare of the turpentine in 
the summer-dried splint is the only light to waken the shadows. 
Fancy a child’s delight in having to replace the bit of wood 
which burns out every ten minutes or so. Then the sparks whizz 
in the bucket of water placed beneath it, or have to be damped 
out as they fall on the wooden floor.” 
The exchange of old lamps for new is not often an advan. 
tageous one from the point of view of romance. The author 
seems to have hunted for runos and runo-singers with some 
perseverance. Of her visit to one famous runo-singer—the 
peasant woman Paraske—she gives a very amusing account, 
But surely she rather overstates Paraske’s feats of memory 
when she credits her with the knowledge of three thousand 
two hundred runos. The whole of the national epic, collected 
from the national songs by Elias Léunrot, and called by him 
the Kalevala, contains but fifty runos in all its twenty-two 
thousand eight hundred verses. To know more than a 
million verses by heart is altogether too prodigious a feat. 
One cannot but believe that many of the runo-singers—such, 
for instance, as the author describes as sitting hand-in-hand 
for hours capping each other’s songs—depend quite as much 
upon their powers of improvisation as upon their memory. 
With regard to the magic-songs, one might remark that the 
Fin, in parts of Russia where he is not personally known, 
still bears a somewhat unenviable reputation as a wizard and 
practiser of dark arts. 

We have not space to quote from the excellent description 
that the author gives of the lake scenery. She is mistaken, 
we think, in stating that salmon are caught in the Saima 
Lake. The peasants often confuse the salmo ferow and the 
real salmon under the name of loki, and we should doubt 
whether any salmon has ever ascended the Vuoksi river above 
the falls of Imatra. Her account of the Greek monastery on 
the storm-vexed island of Walamo in the lake of Ladoga, 
with its unclerical monks, and monastic cows which flee from 
the sight of a petticoat, is very entertaining. One more 
quotation we are tempted to make, illustrative of Finnish 
matrimony :— 

‘* All the way our driver had been very chatty. He told us how 
he had chosen his wife. He said: ‘There was some talk of her in 
the village. My aunt’s nephew spoke to me of her, but I never 
saw her till the day before we were engaged. When I heard of 
her I went to the Puhumies (man of speech) who always 
arranges these things. I gave him five marks for her. She 
liked what she heard of me, and she gave him, as she was bound, 
a white shirt. Then I thought I would see her, so we arranged 
to meet at church at Unnikiemi, and we went there and it waa 
all right. We get on together.’” 





HORTICULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND* 
THE evolution of the art of horticulture in New England is 
naturally contemporaneous with the colonisation of that 
country by English emigrants in the seventeenth century. 
The Indian tribes whom our adventurous forefathers suc* 
ceeded had done but little towards cultivating the land, but 
no sooner had the youngest English settlements been 
founded, than it became necessary to till the neighbouring 
country in order to obtain a future supply of food. The 
Indian women had grown corn in small quantities, clearing 
the ground with their clam-shell hoes, hiding the produce in 
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h from the greedy eyes of what a seven- 
teenth-century writer, quoted by Mr. Slade, calls their “gure 
dising husbands,” and the woods and hillsides and 
= 3 produced quantities of wild berries and roots; but 
pag men, especially those later colonists who came over 
an the first difficult years had been surmounted, had 
leisure to remember the fair gardens and stately pleasaunces 
of their native land, and began at once to make orchards and 
to plant gardens, and to import trees and seeds from the Old 
Country to the new England over the sea. There is a love of 
discovery and adventure innate in the Anglo-Saxon race to 
which the history of the early British settlements in North 
America must especially appeal; what youthful reader need 
be content with a fictitious Robinson Crusoe or Man Friday 
when he can sate his imagination with the true adventures 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and their faithful Indian Squanto ? 
The settlers, in spite of many hardships for want of proper 
food and shelter from the rigorous New England winters, 
found themselves before long in a land flowing with milk 
and honey, the shores of Massachusetts Bay and the adjoining 
country yielded abundant crops when cultivated and manured, 
Indian fashion, with fish; and fruits and vegetables, native 
and imported, grew as well or even better than in the Old 
Country. There are many references to the planting of 
orchards and fruit-trees in early New England records, 
but Mr. Slade says (p. 112) that “few records exist of the 
horticultural progress during the succeeding one hundred 
years,” and a paper written by the Hon. Paul Dadley in 1726 
speaks of the cultivation of fruit and vegetables in Roxbury, 
but makes no mention of flowers. Boston always seems to 
have been celebrated for its gardens. Wood writes about 
1633:—"This Towne [Boston], although it be neither the 
greatest nor the richest, yet it is the most noted and 
frequented, being the Center of the Plantations where the 
monthly Courts are kept. Here likewise dwells the Governour. 
This place hath very good land, affording rich corne-fields, and 
fruitefull gardens: baving likewise sweet and pleasant springs.” 
The references to these old gardens are provokingly slight and 
unsatisfying. We would rather have had one clear presentment 
of an old-world garden revived for us thanall Mr. Slade’s care- 
fuland precise catalogue raisonné of the early residents in and 
around Boston, who were celebrated for their “ places,”— 
“ And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name,”— 
but Mr. Slade is not only the reverse of poetical or imagina- 
tive, his literary method is confused and rambling, and his 
style awkward and common-place, as the following passage 
will show :— 

“The gardens of Boston, in the fullest acceptation of the term, 

combining the useful and ornamental, the orchard, the vegetable 
and flowering plants (sic), were found in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, mostly attached to the residences of the 
more wealthy citizens. References are occasionally and briefly 
made by writers to a few which existed many years previously. 
Thus the house of Governor Winthrop, which stood nearly 
opposite the foot of School Street, was with the garden attached 
called ‘The Green.’ We obtain a mere glimpse of the disposition 
and size of the garden from any accounts extant.” 
Even of the “ most extensive and highly embellished” garden 
belonging to Gardiner Greene, where was seen one of the first 
greenhouses in Boston, Mr. Slade only says, “The entire 
grounds were adorned by both nature and art.” 

It was after the Revolution that the New Englanders had 
once more leisure to cultivate their gardens, and in 180la 
Botanic Garden was established in Cambridge, and a pro- 
fessor of botany appointed at Harvard College. Improve- 
ments in gardening and the cultivation of plants were also 
greatly fostered by the formation of horticultural societies, 
as they had been in England by the efforts of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and its frequent exhibitions. We can- 
not follow Mr. Slade into his disquisition on the three forms 
of modern landscape gardening, which he defines as the 
Gardenesque, the Picturesque, and the Formal or Geo- 

metrical. We would rather say with Addison :—“I think 
there are as many kinds of Gardening as of Poetry: your 
makers of Parterres and Flower-Gardens are Epigrammatists 
and Sonneteers in this Art ; contrivers of Bowers and Grottos, 
Treillages and Cascades, are Romance writers. Wise and 
London are our heroick Poets...... As to myself, you 
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you, that my Compositions in Gardening are altogether 
after the Pindarick manner, and ran into the beautiful wild- 
ness of Nature, without affecting the nicer Elegancies of Art.” 
He had already said that he was looked on as “an Humourist 
in Gardening,” and we can imagine the delightful surprises 
and unexpected vistas that might be expected from such a 
character. We fear that Dickens would have immortalised in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, had he seen it, the extracts from an address 
read before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
suggestions for the ornamentation of burial-grounds, given 
by Mr. Slade, with all due seriousness, on p. 144, where we 
read that— 

“ The skill and taste of the architect should be exerted in the 

construction of the requisite departments and avenues; and 
appropriate trees and plants should decorate its borders; the 
weeping-willow, waving its graceful drapery over the monumental 
marble, and the sombre foliage of the cypress should shade it; 
and the undying daisy should mingle its bright and glowing tints 
with the native laurel of our forests.” 
Even a “ Humourist in Gardening ” could hardly imagine the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” mingling its “ bright 
and glowing tints” with those of the native laurel of any 
forest; but we heartily concur in the sentimert conveyed by 
the author of this flight of imagination, that churchyards 
and cemeteries may become pages in the book of daily life 
decorated with flowers and tender memories, instead of bare 
records of our dead, into whose arid and dcserted ways we 
could not leok without a feeling of desolation. The planting 
of trees as memorials of a family or in commemoration 
of some event are the most abiding links between one 
generation and another. Surely nothing could better recall 
our common ancestry to the New Englander of this cen- 
tary than the contemplation of trees planted by the early 
settlers, such as the apple-tree “ planted by Peregrine White, 
the first child of the Pilgrims, at Marshfield, in 1648; the 
pear-tree imported by Governor Prince in 1640, from England, 
and planted on his estate at Eastham; another pear-tree in 
Yarmouth set out by Anthony Thacher in 1640, and which 
was bearing fruit in 1872.” The most indifferent and the 
most quarrelsome of men will bury their differences over the 
growing of roses and lilies, and the verdict on the white rose 
or the red rose side need not necessarily lead to civil war. 
Flowers are civilisers and hereditary peacemakers, and a 
great nation like the United States does well to assist at 
the spreading of knowledge on such a subject. The New 
Englanders may honestly be proud of their improvements 
in horticulture during the last century as recounted by Mr. 
Slade; at the same time we could have wished the noble art 
a more interesting, though possibly not a more painstaking, 
exponent than the author of the volume in question. 








“ AGRARIANS” AND HISTORIANS.* 
AGRICULTURE in Germany, where the law of equal division of 
landed property at death in case of intestacy prevails, appears 
to be snffering as much as in England, where (subject toa few 
exceptions) the law of primogeniture carries the whole, in the 
like case, to a single heir. To the ordinary mind the con- 
clusion would seem to be that neither division nor indivision 
of the land at death can cause the distress. Bat the German 
mind is nothing if not extraordinary, and the “ Agrarian” 
party—numbering in its ranks a late Prussian Finance 
Minister, Dr. Miquel— has put forth amongst its claime 
the establishment of Anerbenrecht, which is, interpreted, 
the “right of single heirship.” And, according to what 
appears to be the modern German axiom, “Omne 
bonum a Teutone,” the next step has been to claim 
this as an essentially German principle. This has been 
too much for the quick, shrewd Italian blood coursing 
in the veins of the well-known Munich professor of political 
economy, Dr. Lujo Brentano, In an acutely reasoned 
pamphlet recently published he combats this view, though 
at the cost of entering the lists against an old friend 
and fellow-worker, Dr. Otto Gierke. And considering that 
the oldest authorities are dead against the contention—that 
Tacitus in his Germania expressly says that “each man’s 
heirs and successors are his own children, and there is no 
will,” adding that if there are no children the nearest of kin, 
brothers, uncles, nephews, inherit—tbat two or three centuries 








will find by the account which I have already given 
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later the codes of the German Kingdoms established on the 
ruins of the German Empire prescribe division of property 
at death, now amongst all the children, now amongst all the 
sons, it is not difficult for Professor Brentano to refute his 
agrarian adversaries on the historical ground. He proves 
conclusively not only that the “ spirit of the German people ” 
was originally that of divided, not of undivided, inheritance, 
but that the “right of the single heir” was introduced from 
hated France. It-is somewhat singular that he should have 
omitted—in the case of so learned and acute a writer one 
cannot say overlooked—the additional argument against 
single heirship as characteristic of the German race 
afforded by our own country through the existence in Kent 
of the custom of “gavelkind,” or of the inheritance of all 
the sons at death, which is held to have been the general 
law among the Anglo-Saxons, and which subsisted also after 
the Norman conquest in a few detached manors, two of them 
Metropolitan ones. Thus here also single heirship was intro- 
duced from France. The agrarian reasoning appears to be: 
Single heirship is the right thing for agriculture; argal it 
must be German; argal it must be German immemorially. 
As for facts—Tant pis pour les faits. 

It is curious to contrast the ‘‘ agrarian ” doctrine, as tending 
to confine the ownership of land to the few, with the tendency 
of our own legislation to break down the land monopoly, re- 
sulting from the law of single heirship, or, as it is termed, primo- 
geniture. Entails went first, and virtually subsist only in 
mame under the rule that lands can only be tied up during 
“lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards,” necessi- 
tating periodical resettlement on the majority of the next heir, 
if he consents to the revival of the process. Settled Estates 
Acts have greatly increased the powers of the tenant for life 
in possession, And over all landed property hang ever 
multiplying possibilities of compulsory purchase by bodies 
holding statutory powers to that effect,—what the French 
call “ Expropriation pour cause d’utilité publique.” Already» 
indeed, the equal division of real property in case of in- 
testacy has been applied to one class of holdings in 
Ireland by the Land- Purchase Act of 1891, and extends 
to all lands sold under the earlier Land - Parchase 
Acts, so that, as pointed out by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in his 
work on Agrarian Tenures, “there will be henceforward the 
curious anomaly in Ireland that all land which has been at 
any time sold to tenants under the Land-Purchase Acts will 
be subject to one law of inheritance, and all other land to 
another law.” This singular piece of legislation seems to 
have escaped Dr. Brentano’s notice; but he dwells upon the 
present Conservative Lord Chancellor’s Bill of 1888, enacting 
the equal division of landed property at death in case of 
intestacy, which actually, strange to say, passed the Lords, 
to be rejected by the Commons, though in the following year, 
when the same proposal, accepted by the Commons, was sent 
up to the Lords by a Liberal Ministry, it was in turn rejected 
by the Upper House; so that each House, in the plenitude 
of Parliamentary wisdom, has by turns sanctioned and denied, 
or denied and sanctioned, the principle of equal division of 
the land at death. 

At the close of his pamphlet Professor Brentano mentions 
a curious fact of which he has had personal experience,—the 
existence to this day in Southern Tyrol of flourishing house- 
hold communities, in which the whole family, without even 
necessarily living together, forms a single co-partnership, 
income and outgo being in common, and he states that the 
families where this co-partnership exists are out and out 
the best off. But it is noticeable that the practice is con- 
fined to families of Italian race; in German ones “a strict 
Anerbenrecht” prevails, carrying with it a heavy weight of 
debt, just as with ourselves the heir to an entailed estate is 
often crippled by the barthen of portions to younger children. 
(Dr. Brentano does not seem to observe that this fact gives 
some colour to Dr. Gierke’s contention that the heirship 
of the one is German, as against the Latin heirship of the 
many, so far, at all events, as the present time is concerned.) 


Apart from the question of equity, which must weigh in 
favour of divided heirship, it is obvious that both practices 
have their advantages and disadvantages. We see the evils 
of indivision in the swallowing-up of the small landowners 
by the large, in the often paralysing effect of family burthens 
upon the latter. France and other continental States show 
us the evils of morcellement in the stereotyping of inferior 





methods of agriculture, the reducing of salads en 
frequently not consonant with nealiiieiie ‘in a 
peasant type. The only cure for the latter class of evils Senin 
co-operation, whether that of the family, as in those hou e 
hold communities of Southern Tyrol which Dr, teasiccs 
speaks of, or in those larger forms of co-operation in cna 
manufacture, distribution, consumption which are typified b 
the Schulze-Delitzch or Raiffeisen societies of Germany : 
the people’s banks of Italy, by the cheese-dairies of the J ura 
or the co-operative creameries of Denmark or Ireland the 
agricultural syndicates of France and our own co-operative 
undertakings (the latest of which is Lord Winchelsea’s British 
Produce Supply Association). The large size of our farms 
no less than that of our estates, has hitherto hindered 
us from applying such methods on any large scale, Bat 
with the multiplication of allotments, and the tendency to 
limit the area of farm-holdings, it is probable that the 
habit of co-operation for agricultural purposes may spread, 
and it is not unlikely that when the equal division of 
real estate in case of intestacy becomes law—as to al] 
appearance it must do before many years are over—we shall 
be better prepared to meet its disadvantages as well ag to 
enjoy its benefits than we are now. 





THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND# — 

In building up the vast and scattered realm over which she 
presides, England has had not a few reverses and losses, The 
general course of her progress has been so conspicuously gue. 
cessful, that with one great exception—the revolt and separa- 
tion of the American Colonies—those losses are bat lightly 
regarded, if indeed they are at all generally remembered, by 
her sons. Yet, as Mr. Walter Frewen Lord observes in the 
opening chapter of his well-informed and well-written book 
on The Lost Possessions of England, they “include a number 
of strong places and rich provinces of which we may say with 
confidence that they constitute such a Colonial Empire asany 
other nation but ourselves would consider nothing less than 
magnificent.” 

Mr. Lord does not claim that his book is an exhaustive 
treatment of his subject. The United States, indeed, are 
expressly and, he says, “instinctively” excluded, because “it 
offends one’s sense of propriety to speak of a nation once so 
intimate a part of our own polity as having ever been a 
‘possession’;” while “our present affection and our hopes 
of the future alike forbid the word ‘lost.’” But apart from 
that great excluded case, Mr. Lord’s aim, to which he was 
counselled by Sir John Seeley, who revised his work, 
has been to confine himself in the present volume to 
present typical examples of the strong places and rich 
provinces which at one time or other we have held and 
lost, and to trace the story of their acquisition and 
loss so as to bring out its lessons. The cases he deals 
with are Dunkirk, Tangier, Minorca, Corsica, Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, Cuba, Manila, Java, and the 
Ionian Islands. Mr. Lord is a strong and uncompromising 
Imperialist. In the case of Dunkirk, however, he recog- 
nises very clearly the essential unwisdom of the attempt 
on the part of British statesmen to maintain a foothold ina 
French port, where, as a contemporary pamphleteer put it, 
we lay “as a Mouse between the cat’s Paws,” and he frankly 
expresses his approbation of the conduct of Charles II. in 
selling that port to Louis XIV. for the then considerable sum 
of five million livres. He also denounces very vigorously the 
short-sighted, as well as arrogant and spiteful, character of the 
ninth clause of the Treaty of Utrecht, under which it was 
required, not that Eogland should again have Dunkirk and 
make the best she could of it, but that the place should be 
for ever destroyed as a harbour, fortress, or sea-port; and he 
gives a vivacious and entertaining account of the manner in 
which the French promptly and steadily set themselves to 
evade, and we totally and even ignominiously failed to secure, 
the enforcement of that provision. We are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Lord’s view of the Dunkirk clause of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, but do not think that the British Government 
of that day can be severely blamed for its attempt in that 
way to cripple the aggressive power of France without 
exposing this country to the constant anxiety involved in 
a British occupation of a French sea-port. Faller reflection 
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an nature might, no doubt, have led Queen Anne’s 
ters to see that the motives operating upon the 
favour of a neglect of their obligations under the 
Dunkirk clause would be sure to prevail unless the British 
Government were sure to be continuously ready to take up 

ms in enforcement of those obligations, and might very 
“ ibly prevail even if that readiness could be guaranteed. 
Bat in this branch of statecraft the British Ministers, who 
negotiated the Sebastopol clauses of the Treaty of Paris in 
1956, and the Batoum clauses of the Treaty of Berlin in 
1978, would not seem to have advanced very far. Perhaps, 
in all three cases, there was a common explanation,—a hope 
that the apparent infliction of a more or less humiliating 
disability upon a foreign Power would draw off public 
attention from the failure of the British statesmen concerned 
to secure, in more substantial respects, all that was expected 
of them for the advantage of their country. 


The possession of Tangier, which came with the island of 
Bombay, as part of Katharine of Braganza’s dowry, is shown 
by Mr. Lord to have been rendered of no value by the policy 
which the Ministers of Charles II. imposed upon the officers 
who were successively placed in charge of that acquisition. 
The port could not be made really serviceable and safe, and 
the place was therefore only useful—and it might have been 
very usefal—as the base from which to conduct operations 
for the foundation of a North African Dominion. Our 
Indian experience has abundantly shown that many English- 
men, Sco:chmen, and Irishmen are eminently qualified to 
acquire the confidence and respect of warlike Mussulman 
races, and if the offisers placed in charge of Tangier 
had had discretion to euter into relations of friendship 
and alliance with chieftains who would have been glad 
of our help against their rivals, and generally had been 
encouraged to pursue a “forward” policy, there can be 
little doubt that British predominance would soon have been 
established in Morocco. But their instructions limited their 
activity to resisting attacks upon Tangier. For the rest they 
were to avoid trouble with the Moors, and to enter upon no 
entangling engagements. That kind of attitude is sure to be 
interpreted by Orientals as meaning weakness. Mr. Lord 
makes much too sweeping a generalisation, indeed, when he 
says that “we know now that it is impossible for English- 
men to settle peaceably in a country of barbarous or 
semi-barbarous people.” The life’s work of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, the tranquilliser of Beloochistan, for example, 
affords abundant evidence that effective moral ascendency 
can be obtained over a conglomeration of wild tribes by 
almost entirely pacific means. But the limits set to the 
exercise of the energies of our representatives at Tangier 
were fatal to the development of moral ascendency on their 
part over the Moors, unless in the case of officers of 
exceptional enterprise and sense of power. Not many such 
men were sent to Tangier, and the Governors were changed 
80 often that the best of them had but little time to make 
themselves felt. The most effective of all seems to have 
been Kirke, who with his “lambs” afterwards acquired an 
unfavourable reputation in connection with the suppression 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, but who, as Mr. Lord affirms, 
and apparently with good reason, “in his conduct of affairs 
at Tangier displayed high qualities as a soldier and states- 
man.” But instead of giving him a “free hand,” as we say 
now, the Merry Monarch and his advisers became alarmed at 
the prospect of costly African complications, and decided to 
put themselves and any enterprising officers of theirs out of 
the way of temptation by abandoning Tangier altogether. 
The story of the twenty-two years’ occupation is told in a very 
clear and graphic fashion by Mr. Lord, who has evidently 
been at great pains to get at the original authorities and at 
sidelights from contemporary writings, and who has his 
decided views—a circumstance which certainly helps to im- 
part interest to his narrative—as to the character of almost 
every officer whom he mentions. 

This observation applies to all the other essays in his 
volame on our “ Lost Possessions.” They all bear evidences 
of industrious research, and they are all lit up by a touch 
of historic imagination which, despite their melancholy 
endings, makes them very good reading. The story of the 
tapture of the capital of Cuba by the Keppel expedition, 
and of Manila by Draper, are told by Mr. Lord with much 
spirit, and no one can read it without entering into the 
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writer's indignation against the Government that lightly 
gave up prizes of such value in the West and East which had 
been won in both cases by signal exhibitions of British valour 
and address, and in that of Havana at a terrible cost in 
British life. If Bute, then unhappily Prime Minister, 
could have had his way, Havana would have been given 
back to the Spaniards for nothing, and only very strong 
pressure from George Grenville, supported by public opinion, 
secured that Florida and some adjacent territory should 
be exacted in return for so immense a concession from 
England at the close of the most glorious war she ever 
waged. Nor, though it doubtless was very convenient to our 
colonists in South Carolina and Georgia to have the Spaniards 
removed from their near neighbourhood, could it be pre- 
tended by any one that Florida was in any sense an 
equivalent of the rich and fertile “Pearl of the Antilles.” 
As for the very valuable island of Manila, owing to what 
Mr. Lecky jastly describes as the “shameful omission of any 
provision relating to conquests that had been made, though 
they were not known, before the preliminaries of the Treaty 
were signed,” it and the other Philippine Islands were 
actually handed back to Spain without any compensation 
whatever. It is difficult to condemn too strongly either the 
levity—if it is not to be called by a worse name—with which 
the fruits of splendid British exploits were thrown away, or 
the wholesale corruption by which the Peace was carried 
through Parliament. What surprises us is that Mr. Lord 
who feels so deeply on the subject of those disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, should be found, in the concluding essay to the 
volume before us, which deals with the anti-Imperial spirit. 
affirming that “if we examine the record of the anti- 
Imperialists we shall find that they have always belonged 
to one political party,” by which it is plain from the context 
that he means the Whig, or Liberal, party. This assertion 
can only be made to appear even plausible by dating anti- 
Imperialism, as Mr. Lord does, from Burke’s attack on 
Warren Hastings. But he is not entitled to draw any 
such line. The Peace of Paris, in 1763, was certainly 
in large measure a Tory Peace, carried, and in its most 
unworthy features arranged, by the mentor and favourite 
Minister of the young King, whorecalled the Tory party from 
its long depression. The Peace of Utrecht, by which, fifty 
years earlier, the fruits of a war hardly less successful 
than that which ended in 1762 were reduced far below their 
natural and legitimate dimensions, was carried in the House 
of Lords by twelve Tory Peers created for the occasion, 
—as to whom the witty Wharton asked whether they in- 
tended to vote singly or by their foreman. The reproach, in 
so far as it is a reproach, of having opposed Imperial expan- 
sion belongs to both political parties, or sections of them, 
at different periods, and we are bound to say that that oppo- 
sition, in our judgment, bears much more evidence of having 
been dictated by principle, however mistaken and perverted, 
in the case of the Whig party than in that of their rivals. 
That Whig or Liberal action unfavourable to the growth of 
the Empire or its security has frequently been so inspired is 
indeed, acknowledged by Mr. Lord. In one sense that fact 
makes such opposition all the more dangerous, for the Eng- 
lish, despite the incredulous sneers of foreigners, are easily 
influenced by considerations of principle in regard to foreign 
affairs. But happily—and here we are entirely at one with 
Mr. Lord—every decade that passes proves with increasing 
clearness that the consolidation of British power is for the 
benefit of the races over which it isexercised. Thenoble work 
which Mr. Lord so well describes as done for the natives of 
Java by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1811-16, and broken off 
because neither the East India Company nor the British 
plenipotentiaries at Vienna knew or cared anything about that 
remote, though very important, island, is only an example of 
the work which has been done throughout this centary by an 
ever-growing number of. British officers for ever-increasing 
multitudes of the coloured races of mankind. 
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The Quarto. (J. S. Virtue and Co.}—This new magazine. 
published for the Slade School of Art, contains a number of very 
well reproduced drawings and pictures. “The Spirit of the 
Storm” is a wonderful unfinished drawing by Sandys, the friend 
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of Rossetti. The energy of the design is beyond praise. Ina 
notice of this illustrator’s work Mr. Pennell tells the story of a 
curious caricature by Sandys of Millais’ “Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford.” The horse was turned into a donkey labelled “ J. RB.” (J. 
Ruskin), carrying Millais, Rossetti, and Holman Hunt across a 
viver, while on the shore the weeping figures of Raphael, Titian, 
and Michelangelo implore the donkey to return forthem. But the 
author of the lithograph remained unknown Mr. Spence’s draw- 
ing of “The Legend of St. Cuthbert” is a delightful invention- 
The musical setting of “I dare not ask a kiss,” by Mr. Joseph S. 
Ward, is an entertaining adaptation of the pessimistic harmonies 
of “ Tristan ” to Herrick’s graceful conceit. 


The Magazine of Art (Cassell and Co.) for March has an interest- 
ing account of the work of Felicien Rops by M. Emile Verhaeren, 
Although a Belgian by birth, Rops has become saturated with that 
element of French art which delights in “ Sataniques ” and “ Dia- 
boliques.” He and Baudelaire, to whom he is compared, we are 
told, derived inspirations from the Black Mass. The picture of 
“Satan Sowing Tares” is certainly very powerful. 


Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century: Contributions 
towards a Literary History of the Period. Edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, M.A, LL.D., and Thomas J. Wise. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This large and beautifully printed volume is the 
first of a series suggested by Nichols’s ten volumes of “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” The editors rely to a 
large extent upon manuscript material, but “ use will be made of 
practically inaccessible texts.” Unpublished letters, biographies» 
and bibliographies, will also furnish a portion of the fare provided, 
and illustrations and numerous facsimiles will be given in each 
volume. A work of this class is of course intended for the curious 
reader, and not for the general public. The table of contents is 
varied. An account of the poet-artist Blake’s trial for sedition 
from contemporary manuscripts, makes the story clearer than his 
biographer was able to make it. Mr. Buxton Forman contributes 
a poem on the death of Lord Tennyson, and has much tosay about 
the poet Thomas Wade, two of whose poems are quoted from the 
originals in his library. Already Mr. Forman had done justice, 
and possibly more than justice, to Wade, in Mr. Miles’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of the Century;” and that about a sixth part of this 
volume should be devoted to an imitative and comparatively 
insignificant poet, will strike most readers as an error. In 
addition to other poems quoted, space is found for fifty sonnets, 
each of which fills a page. This, it must be allowed, is handsome 
burial for a not ill-endowed versifier. Very interesting are the 
pages containing ‘‘ The Landor-Blessington Papers.” “Their chief 
constituent is a literal transcript from a voluminous bundle of 
papers in the autograph of Landor,” on some of which biographers 
have already drawn. Two true poets who are less known than 
they deserve to be, receive due recognition here ~R. H. Horne, 
and Charles Wells. From the latter poet a fine scene is inserted, 
omitted for dramatic reasons from “ Joseph and his Brethren.” 
‘There is also a bundle of interesting letters from Shelley to Leigh 
Hunt, and a bibliography of Browning’s works, modestly described 
as “ materials ” for one, which fills about two hundred and sixty 
pages. 

Letters from Sir Charles Grandison. Selected, with a Biographi- 
cal Introduction, and Connecting Notes, by George Saintsbury. 
With Illustrations by Chris Hammond. 2 vols. (George Allen.) 
—Richardson, the most prolix novelist in the language, is, of 
all writers, the one most likely to suffer from abridgment. His 
genius compels him to be minute to a degree which may seem 
to the modern reader intolerable. The wonderful power which 
he displays is, however, dependent on the touches which will be 
overlooked in a hasty perusal, and to understand Richardson’s 
place in fiction, it is necessary to surrender ourselves wholly to 
his guidance. Many years ago Mr. E. S. Dallas brought out an 
abridgment of “Clarissa” in three volumes, and though by this 
compression he was enabled to tell the story in outline, the pecu- 
liar flavour of the book was lost. It may be doubted whether 
from the literary standpoint Mr. Saintsbury will be much more 
successful with Sir Charles Grandison, but his method seems to 
us a better one than that adopted by Mr. Dallas, and the novel, 
which is very inferior in quality to its predecessor, suffers perhaps 
less from abridgment. Readers familiar with Richardson—and 
there are some left still who care to peruse the seven volumes of 
Sir Charles Grandison without skipping—may regret the neces- 
sity that has led Mr. Saintsbury to exhibit that amazing prig and 
his “ flower-garden of ladies,” on a miniature scale. No one, he 


says, can be more sensible than he is “ of the drawbacks which wait 
upon abridgments,” but he considers that in this case, as in many, 
there comes a time when, if a voluminous work that does not rank 
with the greatest be not prescribed in a shortened form, it will 
cease to be known among readers. Mr. Saintsbury is probably 
right, and we may add that Mr. Hammond’s numerous and attrac- 





tive illustrations, and the charming form in which thes faa 
volumes appear, ought at least to secure for Sir Charles Green 
a popular winter season. ad 
Poems of John Donne. Edited by E. K. Cha . 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. (sien on aa an 
—There is probably no poet about whom critica] jud an 
differ more widely than with regard to Donne. Hig faults of 
misplaced wit and learning, fantastical illustration, and licen 
tious ingenuity, are generally acknowledged, 50, also, is his 
genius, but while some critics agree with Hallam, that Donne's 
conceits have not even the merit of being intelligible, ana that it 
would be difficult to find three passages in his poems that the 
reader would care to look at a second time, others say with Mr 
Saintsbury that although he is not a ‘poetical artist he has the 
rarer merit of the inspired poetical creator. The truth is, we think 
that if a number of marvellously fine thoughts scattered through. 
out his works as though by accident suffice to make a great poet, 
Donne deserves to be called one, but that if the faculty of song, 
the sense of form, and an ear sensitive to harmony be gifts de 
manded of a poet, Donne’s position, though far above that of 
mere versifiers, is below the niche upon which his admirers 
would place him. A beautiful thought hidden under a mags of 
doggerel is but a poor substitute for the “lofty rhyme” which 
satisfies ear and heart. Donne, whose memory is piously pre- 
served by Walton, will probably always have his readers and 
admirers. They will be grateful to possess his poetry in a form 
so admirably edited, and so beautifully printed, as the two 
volumes before us. The edition does credit to all concerned in 
its production, and to add that it belongs to Messrs. Lawrencg 
and Bullen’s “ Muses’ Library,” is to say all that need be said to 
the lover and purchaser of beautiful books, 


Stories of Norway in the Saga Days. By Mary Howarth. (Gay 
and Bird.)—The, writer of the stories contained in this volume 
has undoubtedly steeped her mind before writing them in the 
ever fascinating saga period, with the happy result that het 
personages are at least genuine flesh and blood. Thus Olaf 
Tryygoason, who figures in the first and most ambitious story, is 
clearly of the stuff of which berserkers are made, for, when he 
is but seven years old, he with one blow of an axe kills a 
tyrannical brute, Klerkin by name, who has murdered his foster. 
father. It has been prophesied that he and Prince Jarislief, the 
young and ailing Prince of Sweden, shall meet. This prophecy 
is fulfilled. It would be unfair of course to tell how Olaf 
becomes a king, or to reveal startling adventures with trolls and 
other wonderful beings. It must suffice to say that in the long 
run all the personages in the story are converted to Christianity, 
This is perhaps the only incident in the story that has a look 
of unreality. Several of the other tales, and in particular, “The 
Boy who would be a Viking,” have a slight suggestion of a 
“purpose” inthem. But they are all readable, interesting, and 
carefully written. 

The Sea-King’s Daughter and other Poems. By Amy Park, 
(G. Napier and Co., Birmingham. )—It is tolerably safe to say that, 
but for Preraphaelitism, the short poems, intended chiefly for 
children, which are contained in this little volume, would not have 
been written; and it is quite certain that they would not have 
been illustrated in the way they are here,—a way which, before 
we became familiar with visions of long-haired, writhing, woe- 
begone maidens, we should have called fantastic. The story of 
the sea-king’s daughter and the earth-maiden is, it must be 
allowed, however, told with simplicity. The quality—and 
teaching—of the verses generally may be gathered from these :— 


“Oh, we are happy in our Heaven! 
Where are the biting frosts and driving rain ? 
Only soft showers, and warmth cf gentle sun. 
‘Lhe Karth is sweet, but, afcer it is done, 
What joy we gain! ”* 


The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England, 1896. Edited 
by the Rev. Frederick Burnside, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This annual 
publication furnishes a mass of information, given in figures 
and otherwise, from which we may learn how much is being 
done to carry out the work of the Church. If we could only 
see such a return for, say, the year 1746! On the whole, the 
present returns are satisfactory. They commonly show an in- 
crease everywhere where an increase can be looked for. Much 
remains to be done, but it is manifest that the Church is exerting 
itself to fill up deficiencies. There are about 21,000 clergy at work in 
England and Wales, and they receive on an average a little more 
than £167 per annum each. This number includes between six and 
seven thousand curates. Tithes and glebe together account for 
two millions and a half out of the total three millions and a half. 
(The other day we saw the revenues of the Church estimated at 
ten millions!) Confirmations in 1895 amounted to 217,743. This 
is hardly up to the mark, for it has been four times exceeded in the 
last decade. These were 720 deacons ordained; this is an increase 
on last year, in which only 684 were recorded ; but it falls short by 
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pg year 1886. Thereare figures which we should like 
ween eThe editor is doubtless right in refusing to include un- 
. ie statistics. Dr. Clifford, in some amazing figures 
po Gh gives in the current number of the Contemporary Revi-w, 
re the number of scholars in Church of England Sunday- 
ae at 2,628,467. These figures, anyhow, are not official. Is 
sane name ‘that there are 3,448,070 children in Nonconformist 
ie y-eshools? This is more than an eighth of the total popu- 
dand Wales. As there are thousands of parishes 


ion of Englan : niicag 
oo neither school nor chapel exist, the proportion in many 


places must be much higher. 

Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, M.A. : Vol. V. (T. and T. 
Clark.) —We cannot profess to give a “ review of reviews,” and 
therefore we must be content with recording the appearance of 
the new volume of this most valuable periodical. The student 
who wishes to keep in touch with the theological literature of the 
day—to speak of one only of the subjects with which the Review 


deals—cannot dispense with it. 


Burdett’s Official Intelligence, 1896. By Henry C. Burdett. 
(Spottiswoode and Co.)—This is a complete record of Stock 
Exchange transactions, of investments dealt with, of the prices 
obtained, of liquidations, in short of all the vast multiplicity of 
affairs which are transacted in the “City.” The “Liquidation 
List No.2” (containing the names of companies that have gone 
into liquidation during the year past) is remarkably interesting. 
What queer names some of them have! And there must have 
been not less than a thousand. No wonder that one’s breakfast- 
table is loaded with prospectuses. This gives more than three 
for every “lawful” day. One company out of the thousand was 
reconstructed, and that was a brewery.——We have also received 
Sell’s World Press, by Henry Sell (Sell’s Advertising Agency). 
It is meant for advertisers. Here they will learn, if it can be 
learnt anywhere, where they are to get the value for their money. 
—The Newspaper Press Directory, 1896 (Mitchell and Co.), is a 
similar work with its description of all the newspapers published 
in the world.——Finally we have to mention The Australian 
Handbook (Gordon and Gotch). ‘ Australia” includes, we see, New 
Zealand and New Guinea. The volume is a directory, and 
perhaps this would be a better designation, for the variety and 
amount of the information could not be crammed into any 
handbook. 


Messrs. George Philip and Son send us some excellent maps of 
London. These are London Four and a Half Miles Round Charing 
Cross, North London, and South London. Thescale of allis three and 
a half inches to the mile. The first is furnished with an index of 
streets, &c., and a list of places of amusement. Nothing could 
exceed the distinctness of the maps, which indeed are all that 
could be desired. A fourth is A Picture Map of London. Finally 
there is a Philip’s Handy Volume Atlas of the County of London. 
The plates are sixty-five in number, fifty-five being sectional 
maps, on the scale given above, and twelve special maps and 
plans. The volume also contains a directory of public buildings, 
index of streets, list of cab-fares. The space included in the 
maps reaches nine miles east, five and a half west, six north, and 
seven south of Charing Cross. Epping Forest, Wimbledon Com- 
mon, Hendon, and Chislehurst come within the range. 


The 


The Clergy Directory (J. S. Phillips) appears in its twenty-sixth 
annual issue. It contains lists of clergy, with dates of ordination, 
preferments, or occupations, of benefices, patrons, cathedral 
bodies, church societies, &c. The volume is compact and 
moderately priced. The values of benefices want revising. One 
we observe to be overstated by 25 percent. Either the nominal 
or the net sum should be given, but a conjectural compromise 
between the two is of no value 


Among the marvels which modern printing, with the help of 
modern papers—notably the Oxford India paper—is able to 
accomplish, must be reckoned The Oxford Thumb Prayer-Book, with 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern (H. Frowde and Co.) The Prayer- 
book contains more than a similar volume which we noticed last 
year, for it has the Calendar, the services for Public Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Matrimony. The edition of Hymns, Ancient 
and Modern is complete. The whole contains one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight pages, and weighs one and a half ounces. 
The Prayer-book and Hyans can be obtained in separate 
volumes. 


We welcome the appearance of two familiar volumes, both 
useful, indeed it may be said, indispensable. These are Walford’s 
County Families of the United Kingdom (Chatto and Windus), 
in its “thirty-sixth annual publication,” and Kelly’s Handbook 
fo the Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes (Kelly and. Co.), in its 
“twenty-second annual edition.” 


(For Publications of the Week, see page 422.) 


“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 
RUGS, & MATTINGS. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Beantifal and comparatively Inexpensive. 

ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s, 3d. each, Artistic Rugs, recently manufactured 
in Japan :— 3ft. by 1ft. Gin. ... oo ice 2r, 3d. 
4ft. .. 2ft.... ae a 
Eastern OarPET AnD RuG CaTALOGuE Post-FRER. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $3 & E.R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


D'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, a4 frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 

Ser 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.M.S., &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 

President of The Brit sh Optical Association. 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 
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VISION. 











OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
FURNITURE. 
DEBENHAM | orp ortentaL RUGS AND 
CARPETS. 
& OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 
OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
FREEBODY. BROIDERIES. 
OLD S!LVER, &c., &c. 


WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIFE GOFFEGE 
LONDON. Established 1810, 








SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


SUTTON’'S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


F 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15s, to 32s. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-8OOK ror 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 

GENUINE ONLY pirsect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 








BATH (the well-known place of cure for all sufferers from 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels. 
Band daily. 


| Letters to the Mavager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now beir the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOQ2UE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
BB. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill. London. 





TRADE-MARK. 
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Ball (R. F.), and Another, The Essex Foxhounds, 4to . 
Beeman (G. B.), Australian Mining Manual, cr 8vo ........ has aaa (E. Wilson) 4/0 
Belloc (H.), Verses and Sonnets, 16mo (Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Beringer (Mrs. Oscar), The New Vir‘ue, cr 8v0.. ....00.....00000 ...(Heinemann) 2/5 
Blackmore (R. D.), Tales from the Telling-House, cr 8V0 ......000.......+5 (Low) 5/0 
Bowstead (W.), A Digest of the Law of Agency, 8vo ...... (Sweet & Maxwell) 14/0 





Brewster (H. B.), The Statuette & the Background ...(Williams & Norgate) 4/0 | 
Buck (J. H. W.), Handy General Earthwork Tables, in case .....(Lockwood) 3/6 | 
Clowes (W. L.), The Naval Pocket-Book, 16m0.............s00. (Tower Pub. Co.) 5/0 | 
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Conder (0. R.), The Bible and the East, cr 8vo..... 
..(Hutchinson) 3/6 


Corelli (M.), The Mighty Atom, or 8vo........... evsoatl 









Orickmay (A. W.), A Layman’s Thoughts, cr 8vo........ procsnenepoadedi (Mowbray) 36 
Cutler (T. W.), Cottages and Coun ry Buildings, oblong 8vo ......... (H. Cox) 21/0 
Dale (J.), Angling Days, and an Angler’s Book, cr 8vo ............(Allenson) 2,6 
Duff (E. G.), Early English Printing, folio ..............cccccc--seseeeeeees (K. Paul) 42/0 
Ede (W. M.), Attitcde of Church to some Social Problems, &.(Camb.U P.) 2/6 
Feasts of Antolyeur, &c., edited by E. R. Pennell, 12mo .......... «...(J. Lane) 3/6 
Ferguson (Lady), Sir Samuel Ferguson, 2 vole. 8v0 ............ (W. Blackwoo?) 21,0 
Figgis (J. N.), The Theory of Divine Right of Kings, cr 8vo...(Cawb. U. P.) 4/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Life of Laurence Sterne, 2 vols. 12mo................++ (Downey) 10/0 
Gibbon (J. M.), The Image of God, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ......... (Stock) 4/6 


Guinness (H. G.), Creation Oentred in Christ, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 





Hamilton (R. V,), Naval Administration, cr 8V0.......00....cce0e-sseeeeeeeee---( Bell) 5/0 
Hill (G.), Women in English Life, 2 vols. 8V0...........cccccesceesessees «ee(Bentley) 28/0 
Hind (T. H. A.), Some Scripture Problems, 12mo. (Stock) 3/6 
Holmes (J.), Oalculations in Cotton Weaving, 12mo ..... hd clesdeocbed (Simpkin) 2/6 


Horne (C. 8.), The Life that is Easy, or 8vo........ sehavitenaseens ....(Allenson) 20 
Hyde (J. N.), and Another, a Manual of Syphilis, &., cr 8vo... (Hirschfeld) 12/0 
Jacob (T. E.), Indexing and Précis Writing, cr 8vo ..................(Macmillan) 2,6 
Joan and Mrs, Carr, by Rita, or 870 ...............0..ccc00e ..(F. V. White) 6/0 








Jocelyn (Mrs. Robert), Juanita Carrington, cr 8vo ..................(Digby Long) 3/6 
Keeble (S. E.), Studies in Industrial Ethics and Economics, cr 8vo ...(Stock) 5/0 
Latham (J. H.), The Revelation Given to St. John, 8vo.............. te...(Stock) 7/6 





Lecky (W. E. H.), Democracy and Liberty, 2 vols. 8vo...............(Lomgmans) 36/0 
Lewis (A. 8.), Some Pages of Four Gospels, from Sinaitio Palimpsest 





| Ee sa veapsdebasnegiarnmabltabcnivakeGinns soontsantonsthvesssk: of (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 
Lupton (J. H.), Archbishop Wake and the Project of Union, 1717-1720(Bell) 3/6 
Mackay (J. ©.), Light Railways, 870 ........s.cscccccsssssrnsecseersecesees (Lockwood) 15/0 


(Nelson) 3/6 
(Mentz) 3/6 
...(Blackwood) 6/0 


Marden (0. 8.), Architects of Fate, cr 8vo 
Moore (F. F.), In Our Hours of Ease, cr 8vo 
Munro (N.), Tbe Lost Pibroch, cr 8vo ............. aleioetiiaaas 
Newth (G. 8.), Elementary Practical Chemistry, cr 8vo ...........(Longmans) 2/6 
Norman (A, W.), Death-Duty Tables, roy 8vo (Clowes) 25/0 
Parsons (J. D.), The Non-Chriztian Cross, cr 8V0 .....0..4.....0se0eee-ee(Simpkin) 4/0 
Perks (L ), Gifts and Weirds, cr 8vo ........... icakediudbiddocenea .(Bentley) 6/0 
Prichard (A.), Medical and Surgical Reminiscences,, r 8vo .. (Simpkin) 2/6 
Ricketts (E. C.), Meetings and Partings, cr 8vo ..... ercesccrovcctceessscesee (Stok) 4,6 
Roberts (M.), The Great Jester, cr 8vo ... (Mentz) 3/6 
Roberts (M.), The Earth-Mother, cr 8vo (Downey) 3/6 
Russell (P.), A Cumberland Tragedy, cr 8vo ise (Mentz) 3/6 
Schechter (8.), Talmudical Fragments in the Bodleian Liby. (Camb. U. Piess) 10/6 
Smith (Mrs. Edward), John White: a Memoir, cr S8vo(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, 2 vols., Vol I...(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 







































Speight (T. W.), The Heart of a Mystery, Cr 8V0...cc0..scscreeree coseee (Jarrold) 3/6 
Stephen (L), Social R'ghts and Duties, cr 8vo.... ..(Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Thomas (C. G.), Johannesburg in Arms, cr 8V0 ............-00-+. (Smith & Elder) 2/6 
Thresh (J. C.), Water and Water-Supplies, cr 8vo (Rebman Publishing Co.) 8/0 
Traill (H. D.), The Life of Sir Jobn Franklin, 8vo....... scesereeees.e (Je Murray) 16/0 
Watts (W. A.), The Photographic Reference Book, 8vo... sevseeseeees(Lliffe) 6/0 
Webster (J. P.), The Oracle of Baal, cr 8v0_ ..........00068 soe.sseeeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Whibley (L.), Greek Oligarchies, cr 8vo oa ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Yonge (C. M.), The Release, Cr 8V0 .........:00.ssesereeees PERSE casskied (Macmillan) 6/0 


Younghushand (F. E.), The Heart cf a Contiuent, roy 8vo ......(J. Murray) 21/0 
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ITUATION WANTED by a Young Man as CLERK, 
COLLECTOR, or any position of trust, in a Publishing Firm or News- 
Office preferred. Fourteen years’ experience, First-class references.— 

0G. M.,” 46 bigh Road, Church Road, Willes/en. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The WIFE of a 
PROFESSIONAL MAN, living in the healthiest of Scarborough, is 
repared to take charge of TWO YOUNG OHILDREN, and superintend their 
uoation. Advertiser has had considerable practical experience in educational 
training, and having no family could devote special attention to the welfare of 


orphans or the children of ts residing abroad, Highest references exchange, 
—Address, ‘* 8. 98," Daily Pust, Scarborough, 











rt er (Vinton) 25/0 : 





admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State eid 
Works I epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superinten dont pebli 


| Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College 





| ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

_ TION, JULY lith aud 15th, Two of £87 (£98 for EXAMINA. 
| £50, six of £30 per annum. Ccuncil Nominations of £15 per one ar), five of 
| awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships,—For um may be 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. Particulars 





| R OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER. ETCHERS 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN at the Smtr 
Gallery, No. 5a PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admicsion le” S°*@ts’s 
A. STEWART, Seorctary, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magcalen College, Oxford R 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valt me 
Exhib'tions to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and eae 
Scuotansuirs March 31.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS unde iy 


a 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master— Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory, nme 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCKE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 











ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 4.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorouch sua 
protest study of French and German, Music, Painting, English Comforts, 
arge shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 
to Competition in MAY NEX, value from £25 to £100 a year. Besides there, 
one or more Scholarships of £25 a year will be awarded to boys uuder 13} who 
are intended for the Navy.— Particulars and conditions from the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Cl.fton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—At 

le-st FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competi- 

tion on MARCH S3let and APRIL Ist, Examination in London and at Braton,— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH— 
Large, well-built establizhment, thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. S rong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful inthe London Matriculation Examination, Olimate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 




















BRACING E. COAST (near Sea). 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Public School Education 

at moderate fees. Splendid climate. Fine buildings. Playing fields 

34 acres. Preyaration for Army, Navy, and all Examinations. Leaving 

Exhibitions (£50 for three years). FOUK HOUSE SCHOLARSGIPS (twe for 

intending medical or tcientific students), £20 for three years. EXAMINATION, 
APRIL 28th. Full fees, 55 and 60 guineas.—Apply, Rev. P, E. TUCK WELL, 


HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £€0 and others of less value, wil) 

be OFFERED for COMPET. TION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B, WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 











ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

b3 HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SUHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to, the HEAD-MASTER,. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSGIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY 5th— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Scholarships, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





{ : ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 

BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resideot Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
pleyground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 


Lo Ae COLLEGE. 
The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Inco ated 1840, 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN ENTRANOK SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be HELD at ELTHAM on APRIL 8th, 9th, 10th. Ten Scho arships value 
£40 to £20 may be awarded,—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN.—Visitor : The Lorp BisHor or OnICHESTER. Patron: 

The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing Terms, from fitt 

guineas. Education on High-Schoo! system. Large house, private (li ) 

chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, pleying-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex.—_SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 














ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le:s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLAOB 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 





DESIRES POST as GOVERNESS in family or school for the enwirg 
term, Special subjects, English, French, Botany.—Address, Miss J. TUNER, 
Post Office, Sale, Manchester. 


A LADY, age 26, Higher Local Honours’ Certificate 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
as of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


For Prospect 
INOIPAL. 
apply to the PN OXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 

«ag school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
ae st be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
= ed for boys of twelve, Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 


aarpiculars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 
B SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annuum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 
alue 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 
Mo ETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lat. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 
ahve? for Modern Side or Army Candidate:. Candidates, whether from out- 
side or already in the College or Junior Sch. ol, must be between 12 and J5 on 
swast 1st, 1893,—Apply to Rev. Tle WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

i XHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 














tT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863. to provide Education for Gest! men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Chureh principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sous of Clereymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £10 to £20, July 29th,—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 
EPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 

(Cimbridge Higher Local Cert fic te in Honours), assi-ted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are tanght in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 




















AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
M for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land, Gymuasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectns on application to 
Miss 8. OAKR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Pablic Schools, inclnding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridze, The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Mi-ses FRANKLIN. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 2th, 27th, 
28th. KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £°0 and 
#20 per annum, will be awarded, Chirf Subjects, Classics and Matbematic.. 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BU RSAR, The College, Cheitevham, 


5 lll liate Tel: of ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDIOINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION of 1896 COMMENCES APRIL 27th, 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION BEGINS MARCH 28th, 
Prosmc us, containing full details, may be had on application to the 
SEORETARY of the MEDICAL FACULTY. 


ELLINGTON 


There will be an ELEOTION: 

In DECEMBER, to SEVEN OPEN SOHOLARSGIPS, including Three 
Classy al Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, for boys who on 
Jung Ist are between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 

For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgi-al Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospita', £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKK, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, The SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 5th, 1896. 


HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the WORCESTER 

CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOUL will become VACANT in AUGUST 

next, Oandidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 

and Members of the Church of England. The sources of the Head-Master’s 

income are as follows:—Fixed stipend, £200; capitation paymunt-, £5 a year 
fo- cach boy ; payment for boarders, £60 a year maximum. 

There is an excellent Head-Master’s House recently built, and capable of 
accommod iting thirty Boarders. It is rent free; rates and taxes paid by the 
Governors. The School is a first grade classical s-h o], with due regard and 
Provision for the various requirements of modern edcuation, with Exhibitions 
and Scholarships to the Universities, It is requested that there be no perscnal 
canvass of the Governors. 

Applications, with copies of Te-timonials, should be sent on or before 
SATURDAY, April llth, to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. J. H. HOOPER, 
College Precincts, Worcester, from whom particulars may be obtained. 














COLLEGE. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of rchoois (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 















CHOOL FOR SALE.—The HEAD of a BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS DESIRES to meet with a Lady to whom she could 
TRANSFER her School,—one who would be willing to conduct it on the prin- 
ciple of giving the best possible education, rather than on that of looking to 
large profits. The house is in a very healthy position, and the sanitation is 
excellent, Eighteen pupils; high terms, Furniture and goodwill, £1,500,— 
Apply by letter to “ B. S.,”" 37 Nutford Place, Hyde Park, W. 





\ I" JAREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS’, and DRAPERY’ 

SCHOOLS for ORPHAN and NECESSITOUS CHILDREN, PURLEY, 
SURREY.—A HEAD-MASTKK is WANTED for the above Institation. Salary (1), 
if married, £300 annum, payable monthly, an unfurnished house, containing 
four bed-rooms, bath-room, two sitting-rooms, kitchen, and other offices, fuel, 
light, and garden. Three months’ notice on either side. (2) If unmarried, £250 
per annom, payable monthly, furrished apartments, and board and laundry; 
garden if reqpizet Three months’ notice on either side. The Head-Master will 
te responsible for the general education of both boys’ and girls’ departments. 
175 boys, 107 girls, with prospect of increased numbers. A form of application 
and a list of chief duties will be forwarded by the undersigned upon receipt of 
a stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope. 

By order, J. WELLS THATCHER, Secretary. 
Officer, 52 Bread Street, London, E.0., Mondar, March 16th, 1896. 











AREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS’, and DRAPERS’ 
+CHOOLS f.r ORPHAN and NEOK-SITOUS OSILDREN, PURLEY, 
SURREY.—A MaTRON is WANTED for the above-named Institution. Salary, 
£80 per annum, payable monthly, with board, res‘dence, laundry, and medical 
attendance. ‘Three movths’ not:ce on either side. Age between 30 and 45. The 
tutal number of inmates iz 310,—280 chiidren and 23 officers and servants, A 
form of application and a list of chief duties will be forwarded by the under- 

sign d upon receipt of a stamped, addressed, fvolscap envelope. 

By order, J. WELLS THATCHER, Secretary. 


Offices, 52 Bread Street, London, E.C., Monday, March 16th, 1896. 


Tv GEO R G B’*8. BOs Pil fF Lik, 
kK HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 

His Grace the Duxs of Westminster, K.G. ‘Treasurerts 


TimotHy Hotes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 








R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TUURS, 

1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engadine and the Italian 
Lakes, Grindelwald, the Oberland, and Zermatt, (MAY to SEPTEMBER.) 

2. SIXTEEN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING and AULUMN), 

3. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
and SEPTEMBER). St. Petersburg, Cop nhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm, 
Twenty-six Days, 

4 EIGHTEEN GUINEA MRDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OLTOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malava (for Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. ‘fwenty-three Days, 

5. TWENTY-ON«# GUINKA PALESTINK ORUISE (NOVEMBER and 
JANUARY). Palestine, Esypt, Sicily, and Malta, 

6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN CRUISES, 

The Baltic and Mediterranean Cruises are on the magnificent 8.8, ‘Midnight 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,500 borse power, 

Plans of steamers, and full details, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, B: bles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &¢.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

Sate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EZDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


15,849. —£11 2s. is asked for to complete a pension of 9s, 6d. a week for an 
eminen'ly respectable old woman of 73, She was formerly a children’s nurse, 
and bore an excellent character. Her savings,at one time considerable, are now 
exhausted, A former employer helps. 
14,772.—£3 53. required to continue an allowance of 33. a week to a disabled 
cirpenter and his wife. ‘The husband has 7s, a week from the Carpenters’ 
Society, and is in a sick benefit club. The old couple have no children, 
18,857.—£9 7s. is needed to make up a weekly allowance of Ils. for an old 
couple. Man has bad cataract of both eyes and is 70; woman entirely bed- 
riddeo. Owing to the failure of a printers’ soc'ety from which he should have 
had 5s. a week, he is entirely destitute, 
17,924.— Wanted, £15 3s. to complete the pension of 12s, a week of an old omni- 
bus driver aged 90. He bas no relatious able to help. He was obliged to give 
up work owing to deafuess, 

17,105.—£11 14s. is 1equired to continue an allowance of 93. a week to an old 
couple to supplement the wife’s earnings, the man being past work. He had bad 
health and never earned good wages, whilst he had to meet expenses cons*quent 
on the death of six chi'dren, But he saved more than £100, which was spent 
when his strength failed. 
17,915.—£3 18s. is needed to provide 3s. a week towards a pension of 6s. to 
a respectable single woman, aged 74, Applicant is quite past work, and suffers 
from bad sight and deafness. 
15,428.—An Eastern Committee ask for £5 4s, towards an allowance of 7, a 
week to a delicate widow, »ged 70, who is quite unable to do anything towards 
her livelihood. A former mistress, a daughter in service, and a private donor 
contribute the balance of the allowance. 
13,861.—Wanted £7 5s. towards a pension of 8s, 6d. a week for a very 











Home or Ahroad,—A Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
RJ. BREVOR, M.A,, 8 Laucaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C, 


reapect- 
alle old woman of 75, Her l-te hoshand, « carman, was for many years in a 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the 
Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the 
Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894, 


By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 





With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 
THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. 
By H. D. TRAILL. 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; 
or, The Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By GEORGE BORROW. 
A New Edition, carefully Revise’, with Notes and Glossary, 
by the late RALPH ULICK BURKE, Author of “ A H'story of Sp: in.” 








Crown S8vo, 7s, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Essays Critical and Constructive. 


By THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of *“‘ The English Poor,” Editor of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY. 


THE OCEAN LINERS OF THE WORLD. 


By W. BELLOWS, 
Dewy oblong 4to, price ONE SHILLING. 


A Series of Full-page I)lustrations gene | prepared from Ph ‘tozraphs) of 
all the principal Liners of the present day, including not only the finest steamships 
of our own Mercantile Marine, but thore also of France, Germany, aud the United 
Stater, with fall description of each vws-e', and oth rinteresting in‘ormation. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd. 





THE ADVANCE TO THE SUDAN. 


“For good or for evil the decision which has been 
taken is one of the first importance to the people of great 
Britain.” —“ Supan ” in the Trmgs, 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN, 


SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


Translated by Major WINGATE, Chief of the Intelligence 
Department, Egyptian Army. 


Fifth Thousand now ready, fully Illustrated, 21s, net. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER, K.C.B.— 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT, 


Pojular Edition, with Map, and full details of the British position 
and responsibilities, 7s, 6d. 


THE APPROACH FROM THE SOUTH. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE| MY MISSION TO UGANDA. 
SPRINGS. By Sir Henry Cot- By the late Sir Geratp Porrat, 
brn — With many Lllus- = Fully Dlustrated, 2le, 





CANON FLEMING’S NEW BOOK. 


The ART of READING and SPEAKING. 


By Oanon James FLEMING, Rector of St. Michae.’y, Ohester Square. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
A MASK and a MARTYR, By E. Living- 


ston Paxscort, Autuor of “ the Apotineos.s of Mr. Tyrawiey.” 1 vol. crown 
dvo, 6s. 
“* Phe story is told with much skill, and will add to the rec>gaised reputation 
of the author.”’—Irish Times, 


HADJIRA: a Turkish Love Story. By 


** ADALET.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63, | Ready next week, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. At all Bookseller.’ ani Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAST. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” *‘ The Vica.’s Guverness,” 
** Beneath the Wave,” &c. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited, 





LONDON 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 


LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GuiInEas, 











HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.O.B., F.B.S. e. 0 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Half-Page ..cocescorseceseoncessnsveens 0 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. at So 6 
Committve—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbel!, R. Copley nya eeeaggag ; 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B , Karl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Quarter-Colu: 6 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir OC. M. Kennedy, 0.B., K.0.M.G., = 
W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Co 
e — = . — T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Eaq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Seti MPANIES, au 0 
; “wet Inside Page ssccccccssssssscsscsssesee 12 12 0 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. 


0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


tou Members, 16s. 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 

to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The 2 nee Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
i Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, OONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated 


untrue, and he regretted 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of aay use 
December 31st, 1864, 


b 
RHEUMATISM, &o, 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &. 


CAUTION.—None genuine + ithout the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS som sc gg CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Teetimony accompanies each bottle, 


SoLs ManuracivzgEr—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 13d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly, terly. 
#1 86..,0143..073 





Lancet, 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United 


Kiingdome 1. cco cco 000 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





China, &.., .. se oe) =21:106.,015 8.078 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s., with 6 grotesque Illustrations. 


THE DEVIL’S CASE: 
a Bank Holiday Interlude. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The AGNOSTIC JOURNAL says :— 
«The poem is out of joint with this sham and shallow age; and the man who 
to-day produces such a work, if he is not to die heartbroken, must be prepared 


to retire within the fortress of his idiosyncrasy from the odium ant the nezlect 


ees. : ” 
of the Philistines." | DisTINGUISED AUTHOR writes :— 

* Dida’t you go wrong when you mistook your Hampstead Heath friend for the 
Devil? He was GOD—God in course of Evolution not yet omnipotent,—the only 
God a sane man can worship, and a God no sane man can help worshipping.” 

SO SEEE 2 cieietdin: Settcin the Mighest compliment 

“TT last quoted, which are authentic, contain the highest compliment 
Pe The eee or is likely to_ receive, and they outweigh a million times 
all the anathemas of book- tasters and able editors.” 

ist of Mr. Buchanan’s publications on application. <A detailed prospectus 
jue NE t MONTHLY REVIEW, to be issued shortly under his Editorship, wiil 


be ready directly. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author and Publisher, 


36 GERRARD STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 

Twelfth Haition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
rice 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 53, 6d. 
Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 0CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 

The Duke OF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes ani sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be a3 
gound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice,” 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS... ... ... ... . £8,690,934. 
FIBE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
CIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


Apply for Prospectus. 








Hrap Orricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





pene. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 


1848 


220,000,000 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box, 


PRIVATE TRUSTEES UNNECESSARY, 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


(LIMITED) 


PERFORMS ALL THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEES UNDER 
WILLS, MARRIAGE-CONTRACTS, &c., 
AND GUARANTEES SAFETY OF TRUST PROPERTY. 


Head Office—26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday im January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


WHEN any Soap, whether 
neutral or not, is dissolved in 
water, some of it is split up 


into an alkali and fatty acid 





—always. The alkali acts on 


the skin, removes the natural 








fat, and so dries, hardens, and 


shrivels the tissue. 








VINOLIA 
SOAP 


provides against this contin- 
gency (because it contains 
extra cream), and keeps 
the complexion beautiful and 
clear, and the skin soft and 


smooth. 


PRADA 


Premier 
“Onotia” Soap. 





4d. A TABLET. | | 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS 


in the First Ballot of Oil-Paintings, Monochrome and Water-Colour Drawings 


OF THE 


MAGAZINE 


ART UNION 


are announced in the APRIL Number of the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


NOW READY. 


Full directions, with Coupon Envelope for the Second Ballot, will be found in the 


New Issue. 
220 Pages, including a PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE, Exquisitely Illustrated. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


It contains CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


MARIE BASHKIRSCHIFF. 

A Photogravure Plat+, *‘ A Difficult Question.” 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 

** Wolfe at Quebec.” 

With Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. 
LORD SACKVILLE, 


** Knole and its Memories.” 


Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher and Frances Ewan. 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 

“ Four Chapters of a Life.” 

With Illustrations by J. Pedder. 
CHARLES YRIARTE. 

“ Memoirs of Bagatel'e.”—I, Illustrated, 
JACQUES DE BOYS. 

“The Empty Stall.” 

With Illustrations by Oscar Wilson, 
VIOLET FANE. 

“The Siren.” 


EDWARD R. DIBDIN. 


“The Liverpool Docks.” Illustrated by H. Browne, 


GEORGE ROLLER. 
“Our Subaltern’s Cup.” Drawn from Life. 


With Illustrations by Abbey Alison, 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 
“The City of a . Chaps. 3-5, 
With Illustrations by F. 8. Wil:on, 
SIR HUGH GOUGH, V.C. 
** Bengal Cavalry 
With fitustrations by G. Bloomfield Gough. 


J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
** Secrets in Cipher.’ Part 1V. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
‘With Romeo in Mantua.” 
With Illustrations by Arthur J, Buckland. 


VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
“Is Christian Reunion Possible ? *” 

THE BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. 
**Is Christian Reunion Possible ?” 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
* An Idyll of Spring.” 
Illustrated by A. W. Kilgour. 


I. ZANGWILL. 





“Without Prejadice,” 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. 


BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER, 
ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 


Author of “ Bird-Life,” “'Tierleben,” &c. 


Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


With Eighty-three Illustrations from Original Drawings. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 





ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


PROMPTLY AND 
EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DATURA TATULA. 


igarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 158s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s,, and 18s, For Non. 


Cigars an: 
Smokers, Paatilies and Powder for Burnin and Inhalation—Tins, each con’ 


@ censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 58,, and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Px Doon 


Pure BORDEA an excell Bote. +Bota, 
light Dinner We’ or for cee 
with or without water, te quality 136, 7s, 64, 


Trill be found egesl to wine 
DINNER CLARET, 


T. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom. 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16g, a, 
at much higher prices by tho small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


INER CLARET: 
F — old in bottle, at aR bro Tintage 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at rices, in many 
below the greens woes wholesale price in Bordeset 
including Vintages 1868, er 1870, 1874, 1875 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, au early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





RstL wat ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES, 
GENERAL ACOIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IR x = EC K BANK, 
ABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON TBLDGS. ‘oc —s Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER INTEREST 
allowed = hn repa: B.. on demand. 
TWO R CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the z..4., menthiy balances, when not drawn 


below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S COCOAI NE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Teza-.ikp). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Soup 1x Packets anv TINs BY — LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, . 








Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOW- 
LEDGE, ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Kaition, brought down to the Present Time, 
London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kext, 
and Co., Limited. 





Just published, price 2s, 6d., post-free. 


OUT AND ITS CURE. By J. 

ComptoyY Burnett, M.D.—‘ The Author has 
had a wide experience in Gout, and presents us with 
a very readable little book.’ *—UCounty Gentleman, 
London: James Errs and Co, (Ltd.), 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





STAIRS and DOW STAIRS. 


By Miss Tua 

‘The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s,) per 100, on a: tion to RETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Steet. yo W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the SoM, BOUT should be sent.—Bankers 
ast 8: _ BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall M 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


General Literature. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samver Jonysoy, LL.D. With an Introduction 
OHN HEPBURN MILLAR, and a Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, Ws. 61, : [English Classics, 
W. M. DIXON. 
PRIMER OF TENNYSON, By W. M. Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at 


Maxon College. Crown 8v0, 23. 6d. : . ng : 
k ists of (1) a t, but complete biography of Lord Tennyson; (2) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing 


— important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of his day; 








by J 


A 


This 
with the more i 
s) tee game sort of information is not to be obtained, to the same extent, elsewhere.”—Globe. 

«Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The bibliography is a boon.”—Speaker. 

“No better estimate of tue late Lanreate’s work has yet been published. His sketch of Tennyson's life contains everything essential: his bibliography is full 

and concise: his literary criticism is most interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 


E. C. S. GIBSON. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, 


by E. 0.8. GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 73. 6d. each, Vol. I. 

This is the first volume of a Treatise on the XXXIX. Articles, and contains the Introduction and Articles I.-VIII. 

“The tone maintained throughout is not that of the partial advocate, but the faithful. x onent.”’—Scotsman. 

« Will find ample proofs of clearness of expression, tobriety of judgment, and breadth of view. Dr. Gibson, as we might expect of so practised a teacher, is 
not only yerfectly familiar with the results of modern discussion, but knows exactly what to say and how to say it...... The book will be welcome to all students of 
the subject, and its sound, definite, and loyal theology ought to be of great service.”-—National Observer, == 
“go far from repelling the general reader, its betas arrangement, lucid tre: tment, and felicity of diction invite and encourage his attention.”—Yorkshire Poot, 
“Dr, Gibson has succee’ed in giving a high degree of interest to his treatment of the subject, and bis work will be admirably suited to thoughtful students 
entering upon the consideration of these records, which, together with the Prayer-Book, form the oae sole authoritative statement of the dogmatio standpoint of 
the Church of England. For those of an olcer generation, who have been reared upon the well-nigh classic work of Bishop Harold Browne, it will be found of con. 
siderable interest and value, representing as it does a different style of treatment, and containing a large amount of Ccetails, more especially in the history of the 


documents, not to be found in the earlier work.”—Record, 
" . T. HOBHOUSE. 


L 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hosunovusz, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 


Qcllege, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 21s. } A 
“Tbe Theory of Knowledge” deals with some of the fundamental problems of Metapbysics and Logic, by treating them in connection with one another. Part I. 


begins with the elementary conditions of knowledge, such as Sensation and Memory, and passes on to Judgment. Part 11. deals with Inference in general, and 
Induction in particular. Part III. deals with the structural conceptions of Knowledge, such as Matter, Substance, and Personality. ‘he main purpose of the 


book is constructive, but it is also critica), and various objections are considered and met. 
“The most important contribution to English philosovhy since the publication of Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Appearance and Reality.’ Fall of brilliant criticism and of 


positive theories which are models of lucid statement.” —Glasgow Herald. , 
* An elaborate and often brilliantly written volume. The treatment is one of great freshness, and the illustrations are particularly numerous and apt.”—Time g 


W.H. FAIRBROTHER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Farrproruer, M.A., Lecturer at 


Lincoln College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the Universities and others, as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduc. 


tion to the study of Idealist Philosophy. i 
“In every way an sdwirable book, As an introduction to the writings of perbaps the most remarkable speculative thinker whom England has produced in the 


present century, nothing could be better than Mr, Fairbrother’s exposition and criticism.” —Glasgow Herald, 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Enwarp Giszon. A New 


Edition, Edited, with Notes, i Nae and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, In 7 vols, demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s, 6d, each ; 
ol. I, 


and also crown 8vo, 63. each. 

“The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work...... Professor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amasing 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form and at a moderate price, and it is admirably printed.”’—Times. 

“ Gibbon’s immertal work has never been presented in so convenient a shape.” —Guardian. 

“ The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothirg, yet indicating the value of the text, and bringing it up to date. It promises to be of the 


utmost value, and wiil be a welcome addition to many libraries.”—Sc tsman, . 
“This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict 


that the seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard edition of our great historical classic.’’—G@lasgow Herald. 
W. CUNNINGHAM. 


MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunninenaw, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Orown Sve, 2s, 6d. [Social Questions Series, 
A took on economics treated from the standpoint of morality. 
“The book is the work of one who has studied the subject profoundly, and knows how to expound it succinctly, clearly, and in an interesting manner. It is, in 
fact, as good a summary of economics as has been written; short, yet full of suggestive matter, calculated to clear und stimulate the thought of those who 


read it.”— Scotsman. F. V. THEOBALD. 
INSECT LIFE. By F. V. Tueosatp, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 28. 6d. gniv. zetension Series. 


“Mr. Theobald has contrived to write not merely a lucid but an interesting exposition of this group of invertebrates, and the explanations of the text are 
greatly helped by numerous illustrations.”—Speaker. 
F. BROOKS. 


CICERO.—DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated by F. Brooxs, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 





[Classical Translations, 





Fiction. 
S. BARING-GOULD. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “Noémi,” &. Tllus. 


trated by Frank Dadd. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
The scene of this romance is laid on the Surrey hills, and the cate is that of the famous Hindheai murder, 
me The incidents, character, and scenery, all singularly strange and wild, take a powerful hold oa the imagination, The book is strong in all the best character- 
istics of this author’s romances,”’"—Scotsman, 
Contains work which will not soon fade from the memory.”—Glasgow Heral i. 


J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Biounpettze Burton, Author of ‘'The Hispaniola 


Plate,” &c. Crown 8y0, 6s. 
An historical romance of the days of Louis XIV. 
‘‘A well-planned, well-executed, and thoroughly readable story.’”’—Yorkshire Post. 
“ A romance of considerable worth.”"—Scotsman. 

Ranks high among the best historical novels we possess, ’—Literary World, 


J. H. FINDLATER. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jaye H. Finptater. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story of Scetiand, 
Permeated with high and noble purpose, It is one of the most wholesome stories we have met with for many a day, and cannot fail to leave a deep and 


lasting impression.”—Newsagent, 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 


DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry Jounnstow, Author of “Kilmallie,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 6s. A story of Scottish life, 
*,* MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


ESSAYS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1780—1860. 
SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A student of the literary history of the Victorian period could 
find no better book to lighten up the dullness of the regular manuals and give 
him a sense of the atmosphere of the period.” 


CARLETON’S TRAITS 
AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. 


Edited by D. J. O’Donoauvusr. With the Illustrations of 
“Phiz” to the 1843-44 Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. each net. [First Volume ready. 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“ This admirable edition.” : 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Edit-d with every mark of care and interest.” 


PETER SIMPLE. 


By Captain Marryat. Edited by R. Brimtry Jonnson, who 
contributes a full Critical and Biographical Introduction. 
Crown 8vo, with an Etched Portrait of Captain Marryat, 
8s. 6d. net. 
*,* This is the First Volume of the Series, which will be completed in 22 vols., 
each containing 3 Full-page Etchings, and a Prefatory Bibliographical Note by 
the Editor, Mr. R, Brimley Johnson, 


ODD VOLUMES,.—Number I. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


ASTECK’S MADONNA, 


And other Stories. By Cuartes Kennett Burrow, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., anv 67 ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 


SEELEY AND (00:8 BOOKS 
E D j N B U R G my - Picturesque Notes. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


A New Illustrated Edition, with Four Etchings and Four Photo- 
gravure Plates, aud many minor Illustrations in pen-and-ink, 
pencil, and wash, by T. Hamilton Crawford, of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society. Large demy 8vo, in roz- 
burgh binding, price 16s. net. 


SOCRATES AND ATHENIAN SOCIETY IN 


HIS DAY: a egy ae Sketch. By A. D. Goptey, Fellow and Tutor 
ef Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
“Mr. Godley draws an admirable portrait of Socrates......his translations are 
exceptionally skilfal and spirited,”—Times, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the 


Countess EVELYN@MaRTINENGO CesarEsco. With Portraits, cloth, 5s, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By 


Captain 8. Earpier Witmot, R.N. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By Colonel Matiesoy, 0.8.1. With Portraitsand Plans, cloth, 5s, 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By AxcuipaLp 


Forses, With Portraits and Plans, cloth, 5s. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir 


Epwarpb Hamcey, K.0.B. With Portraits and Plans, cloth, 5s, 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 


Ma.uesow, 0.8.1, With Portraits and Plans, cloth, 5s. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By 


L, F, Vernon Harcourt. With Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR CHURCH.—Price 5s. each. 


THH FALL OF ATHENS: a Tale of A YOUNG MAOEDONIAN WITH 
the Peloponnesian War. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. STORIES FROM HOMER, 

THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 

THE BURNING OF ROME. STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRA- 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR GEDIANS, 

WITH THE KING AT OXFORD, STORIES OF THE EAST, FROM 

HERODOTUS, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 














MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 


ERNEST RENAN. 


BROTHER AND SISTER: A MEMOIR AN 
THE L 
THE LETTERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTE 


Translated by Lady Mary Lorp. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 143, 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK, (Wednesday 
CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 
By Epmunpd Gosse. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, (Thursday, 


BY THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHEp, 


Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871.77, From hig 
ar 
Do VanDia ih vol deny Shore Glee eee Transat by dianae 
Tur Dairy TeLecrarH.— A book at once teeming with ace 
rate information and free from emotional indiscretion 3 marked x 
coolness of tone and impartiality of judgment.” by 








New Fiction. 


A NEW NOVEL BY H. G. WELLS. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. 


By H. G. Weis, Author of “The Time Machine,” “‘ The Wonderful Visi» 
&, With a Frontispiece, 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. . [Thurada” 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAROLD FREDERIO, 


ILLUMINATION. 


By Hanrotp Freperic, Author of “ In the Valley,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s, 
Tue Dairy TeLzarara.— A remarkable novel; as original in 
conception as tt is powerful in execution. Well worth reading, both 
for the absorbing interest of its central theme and for the excellence of 
the subordinate characters,” 


**AN EXCELLENT NOVEL.” 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 


By M. Hamitton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
Toe ATHENZUM.— The characters are exceptionally distinct, the 
movement is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER," 


THE YEARS THAT THE 
LOCUST HATH EATEN. 


By Annit E. Hotpsworts. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

Tue STANDARD.—“A worthy successor to ‘ Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” Told with humour, grace, simplicity. The charm of the 
book is undeniable.” 

“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


By C. F, Keary. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
Tue Darty CHRoNnIcLE.—* A thousand touches, minute in them- 
selves, each indispensable, build up the whole. He sees with 
triumphant vividness.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR THE CROWN.” 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 


By Francois Corrés, Translated by WINIFRED HEATON. 1 vol. 3s, 6d, 
“THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


By STEPHEN Onane. Fifth Edition, cloth, 3s, net; paper, tions 4 
Tur Times.—* Mr. Crane is the Rudyard Kipling of the American 


APMyn.eesse Lurid with breathless sensation,” 


“ Bright and Racy.” 


HER OWN DEVICES. 
By ©. G. Compton. Cloth, 33, net; paper, 2s, 6d, net. [Pioneer Serics. 
Tue Dairy TeLecrarx.—* Mr. Compton knows a great deal about 
theatrical and Bohemian society in London, and his pictures of it are 
forcible and realistic. The book is certainly full of cleverness. 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. 
By Wituam J. Locke, Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria.” Cloth, 3s. 
net; paper, 2s, 6d, net, [Pioneer ave. 

Tue ATHENZUM.—“ Fully maintains the high standard of literary 
merit and clear-cut characterisation attained in his earlier novel. 

The ‘ Demagogue’ is a striking, even a pathetic, figure.” 


THE NEW VIRTUE. 


By Mrs, Oscar BERINGER. Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 28, 6d. net on 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalis. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W-C- 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


f the British Empire has hitherto been lackiag io any kind of 
The eration of works treating of the variou: departments ani matters 
compreh with, or constituting a part of, the Royal Navy. 


connected e P ° ¢ 
Handbooks have been projected to supply this deficiency in 
Tee Bagel eed the series asa whole is intended to form a complete exhibition 
our Ii : ritish Navy. 


of the Fleet as it is—the genesis, growth, and government of the 
The following Volumes will be ready this month. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION : 


the Constitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the Civil Departments it Directs. By 
Admiral Sir R. Veszy Hamitron, G.C.B., late First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty. [Now ready. 
“ i its of this handy book make it one which every Memb f 
Bo Boake my amie vad Gebeh once.” —Daily Chronicle. — 


PEDOES AND 
saa TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one 
who was present at the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. By Lieut. 
G. E. Armstrona, late R.N. [Immediately. 


THE MECHANISM 
OF MEN-OF-WAR: 


being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern 
Fighting Ships. By Fleet-Engineer Reaivaup C. OLpKNow, 
B.N. [Immediately. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Complete List, post-free, on applicatian. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Tbe Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the 
Empi:». By Commander Cuaries Napier R>pinson, B.N. 
With about 150 Illustrations. 


“A work which we commend to the attention of every one who wishes to 
know what the Navy was and is,”’—Edinburgh Review. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS. 


A Handbook of Lettering, compiled for the Use of Artists, 
Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students. With Complete 
Historical and Practical Descriptions. By Epwarp F. 
Srranerk. With more than 200 Illustrations. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LESBIA. 
A Novel. By Anna C. Srextz, Author of “ Gardenhurst,” 
“Broken Toys,” “Condoned,” “Clove Pink,” &. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“Mrs, Steele’s greatest success is Lesbia, who under her able pen becomes a 
a vivid personality instinct with life.”—Star, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS. 
OLD AND NEW. 


By Professor Branper Matruews. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 75 copies on Japanese vellum, £1 1s. net. 
“A brightly written handbook on this fascinating subject.”—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISB 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 


By Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 


“ Within the limits of his space Dr. Garnett surveys the several departments 
of literature in this period with singular comprehensiveness, broal sympathy, 
inj fine critical sagacity.”—Times, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF 


THE HOLY GOSPELS 
VINDICATED AND ESTABLISHED. 
By the late Joun Witt1am Burcon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Epwarp Miuure, M.A., 
Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, Author 
of “ A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by W. ROBERTS, 


Author of “ The Book-hunter in London,” ** The Earlier History of Bookselling,”” 
“* Printers’ Marke,” &c, 


Cloth, 4s, 6d. ; roxburghe half-morocco, 7s. 6d.; Large-Paper, £1 1s, net. 


BOOK-VERSE. 


An Anthology of Poems of Books and Bookmen from the 
Earliest Times to Recent Years. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

BOOK SONG: an Anthology of Poems of Books and Book-men, from modern 
authors. Edited by Guexson WHITE. 

HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY. By Hewrr B. Waeatter, F.8.A. fecond 
Edition. Contents:—How Men have Formed Libraries—How to Buy— 
Public Libraries—General Bibliographies—Special Bibliographies—Publish- 
ing Societies—Child’s Library—One Hundred Books, 

one oeares BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE. By Witttam Carew 

AZLITT. 
— ee OF LOCAL INSTITUTIONS, By G. Laurence Gomme, 


FOREIGN VISITORS IN ENGLAND, AND WHAT THEY HAVE THOUGHT 
OF US: being some Notes on their Books and Opinions during the last 
Three Centuries, By Epwarp Smirx. 

MODERN METHODS OF ILLUSTRATING ‘BOOKS. = Commencing with the 
early forms of illustrating b.oks, and tracing the art down to our own day, 
the author leads the reader up to modern proceases of producing Illustra- 


tions. 

THE DEDICATION OF BOOKS. To Patron and Friend. A Ohapter in 
Literary History. By Hewrzy B. Wuxuat cer, F.S.A, 

aaa ery IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE, By Wri1tam Cantw 

AZLITT. 

THE STORY OF SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. Second Edition. By Epwarp 
Saunpers, Author of “Salad for the Social,” 

THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. By Wittram Buiapes. Second Edition, This 
entertaining volame gives a series of readable chapters on the various 
causes which have operated in the destruction of books, 

THE BOOK OF NOODLES. Stories of Simpletons; or, Fools and their Follies, 
By W. A. CLouston, Author of *‘ Popular Tales and Fictions,” &c. 

HOW TO CATALOGUE A LIBRARY. By Henry B, Wueattey, F.S.A., 
Author of “ How to Form a Library.” 

REPORTING IN THE OLDEN TIME AND TO-DAY. By Joun Penpietor, 
Author of “The History of Derbyshire,” 

STUDIES IN JOOULAR LITERATURE, A Popular Subject more closely 
C.nsidered, By WitiuaMm C, Hazuirt. 

THE STORY OF THE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. By Lronwanp WueatT try. 
With a Portrait of Thomas 4 Kempis, 

BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. By James Anson Farrer. 

BOOKS IN CHAINS, and other Bibliographical Papers, By Wm. BLapgs. 

LITERARY BLUNDERS: a Chapter in the History of Human Error. By 
Henry B, WHeatT ey, F.S.A. 

WALTON AND THE EARLY WRITERS ON FISHING. By RB. B, Marsror, 
Editor of the Fishing Gazette. 

BOOKS THAT HAVE BEEN FATAL TO THEIR AUTHORS. By Rev, P. H. 
DITCHFIELD, we 


In crown 4to (uniform with the former Volumes), £2 2s, 


CHRONOGRAMS 
COLLECTED. 


More than 4,000 in number since the publication of the two preceding 
Volumes in 1882 and 1885. By James Hinton, F.S,A, 

The volume now published under the above title is the third issue by the 
Author, It contains a vast amount of interesting information concerning 
Chronograms gleaned from many and remote sources. Many curious examples 
will be found in its page’, some of which are illustrated by Facsimiles of Chrono- 
grams found in books, plans, engraving’, calendars, and on inscriptions, medals, 
epitaphs, and elsewhere. 

“The study of chronograms is a very curious one, and it is rendered com- 
paratively easy by Mr. Hilton’s zcalous and industrial researches,”—Daily News. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, 5, 


INDUSTRIAL 
DAY DREAMS. 


Studies in Industrial Ethics and Economics, By Samurt E, Kexsuz, 


NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8yvo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


RUNIC ROCKS: A NORTH SEA 


IDYL. By Wituerm Jensen. Translated by Marianne E, Sucxuine. 
With a Preface by Professor G. FrrpLER. 
“ An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated......4 
book quite out of the common.”—Speaker. 

“A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place 
in the imaginative literature of the present decade,”—Academy. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE ROMANCE OF RAHERE, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By B. Harpryeuam. 
“The book before us is characterised by true poetic feeling, the author writes 
fluently and is apt in description, in metaphor, and in simile,”—Halifaz Evening 


Courier. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 4s, 6d. 


MEETINGS AND PARTINGS, WITH 


OTHER VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By E. O. Ricketts (Cornelia 
Wallace), Author of ‘‘ Flowers: a Fantasy” and ** Mountain Monarchs,” 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 8vo, 90s. net. 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By Epmunp Sueripan Purcett. In 2 vols., 
with Portraits, 3 


CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 


EGYPT. By Major-General W. 0. F, MoLyNEvux, 
TIMES.—“ A bright and entertaining record of — experiénces,”’ 











Crown 8vo, 1 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
1896. Edited by J. Scorr Keutre, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
a Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. Revised after Official 


TIMES. ee To say that the ‘Statesman’s Year Book” is up to date is to ray 
nothing new, and to those who have bad occasion to consu't its pages in past 
years, no higher commendation can be given than that baat 1896 Edition is fully 
worthy of its predecessors.” 


MACMILLAN’S SIX.SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER: 


a Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Anthor of ‘‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S HYDRIOTAPHIA 


AND THE GARDEN OF CYRUS, Edited by the late W. A. GREENHILL, 
M.D. Oxon. Pott. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


wn 8yvo, 48. 


COTTON SPINNING. By William Scott 


Taceart. Vol.I. Including all Processes up to the end of Carding. 


A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Part II. 1307-1689. By E. J. Maruew, M.A., LL.B. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New 


Volume. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
POEMS OF ENGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With 
Notes by HerErorp £. Georee, M.A., and ArTHUR Si1pawick, M.A, 




















MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’ § LST 


OF NEW NOVELS. 








JUST READY. 


MiSS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6a. 


NOW READY, 


GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 


By + PERKS, Anthor of *‘ A Late Spring-Time,” &o0, In 1 vol. crown 
0, 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE, 
By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “Lisbeth,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 


NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By EB, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


** This is the best mystery story we have read for many a long month.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed 5 Fa return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, 





i 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’8: List, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 





[On March 94th, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 


EAST AND WEST. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, KCLE, ast 
With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo, 18s, 


The Egyptian Thief, 
€ Aspects of Life.” 
A Flight of Locusts, 


Astronomy and Religion, 
In the Indian Woods, 


Love the Preserver. 


CONTENTS. 


The Two Bridges, 
Indian Viceroys. 


Under the Sunshine, 


Jung'e Kingdoms. 


A Fisherman’s Wife, 


An Engine of Fate. 


The Triumph of 

Lost and Found, Japan. 
Buddha-Gya, 

The Garden of Repose, 
The Sword of J oa 
Limpets, 





A Real Thirst. 


In the Stone Trade. A Delicate 
The Indian Upanishads, ete 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


|HEART OF THE WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” ‘Allan Quatermain,” &c, 


With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, [On March 97th, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs, Oxtrnayr, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen RuoscomyL, Author of “ The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A stirring tale of Welsh prowess......The author has again proved that ho 
possesses a vivid imagination,””— Morning Post. 


AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. L. Aton. 


ee! 55 Illustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Florence K. Upton. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 

‘This book is full of fun from beginning toend. Any reader who can laugh 
is sure to enjoy it.”’—Scotsman. 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 
the Fifth Edition of the Italian by E. Loven and F. Kizsow. With 8 Illus. 
trations, crown 8yvo, 73. 6d. 


*,* This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. It is, in fact, 
a series of essays on the expression of the emotions, dealing more especially ‘wit the 
painful emotions. Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifically—i.e., 
physiologically—the bouk ts not intended solely for the scientisic public, 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS: 


September, 1890, to September, 1895, By the Author of ** Twenty-five Years 
at St. Andrews,” &c. 8vo, 152. 
*.* No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to 
which they are Related. By JoHn TYNDALL, F.R.S. New Edition, with 61 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, net. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. R, HAWEIS, M.A. 
NEW EDITIONS just published. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait of 


Richard Wagner and 8 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait of 


the Author, and numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles, and Diagrams, Seven- 
teenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. eaeh 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 
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pHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


STER OF TRENANOE, 
THE NS Mood by T. W. SPEIGHT 


Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” 1s now ready in 3 vols., 158. net; 
and at every Library. 


THE TALE OF THE TEN. 


By W. Cuark 
8 yols., 15s. net; and at every Library. 


Russ - " P 
‘ ussell has never written anything more enthralling than this 
: ry I = decidedly original conception.” —Giusgow Herald, 
tes Ly cod downright sensation the author has written very gitle that could 
a ribed as superior to this vivid account of a cunningly devised and skil- 
poly executed plot......As good and varied a novel of cea adventure as has been 


written for many & day.”—Duily Telegraph. 


APOINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. Hunczr- 


yorp. 3 vols., 15s. net ; and at every Library. : 

“Mrs, Hungerford his given us another bright and cleverly written novel...... 

+A Point of Conscience’ may be cordially recommended to all who enjoy a good 
story written with cheerfulness and humour.”—Westminster Gazette, 


MRS. TREGASKISS. By Mrs. Campseui 


. Second Edition. 3 vols., 15s, net; and at every Library, 

“ ay es new novel is remarkably good..... The whole is excellent, especial'y 
the catastrophe; but the great achievement, one of which Mrs. Praed may be 
justly proud, is the ‘ pickaninuy.’ No child in any novel that we recall can touch 
to little girl who is the wonder-worker of this strong, sad story.’’— World. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
THE CRUCIFORM MARK: the Strange Story 


of Richard Tregenna, M.B. By Riccarpo STEPHENS. 

“Jt deals with the most brilliant literary and scientific set in Edinburgh, and 
the author knows his ground well...... Marion Crawford is the only writer known 
to me who has succeeded in fiction of this kind. I think it may safely be said 
that Mr. Stephens has also succeeded. Page after paze of this curious freakish 
story may be devoured for the sheer interest of the dialogae and the —- 
quality of the characters, and if any man knows better how to curdle the bl 
with eerie suggestiveness, I have yet to meet bis work.’’—Morning Leader. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Roserr Barr, 


Author of “In a Steamer Chair.” With & Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 
“Mr. Barr is at his best in ‘A Woman Intervenes.’...... A surprising degree of 
freshness. The steadily sustained flow cf quiet humour and touches of quaint 

philosophy lend an additional charm to a very wholesome novel.”’—World. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. 


“The book is one which will not willingly be laid down between its first and 
la:t chap‘ers, for its events are worth the telling, and the telling is well done.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A LIVING LIE. By Pavt Bourerr. With New Pre. 


face\by the Author. Translated by Jounw pE VILLIERS, [March 26th. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Sir Watter 


Besant, Author of ** All Sortsand Conditions of Men.” With 12 Illustrations, 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Auan Sr. Avsyn, 


Author of “* The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. Croxer, Author 


of “ Diana Barrington.” 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dicx 


Donovan. Second Edition. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Guanviniz, Author 


of “A Fair Colonist,” &c, With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. McCanruy. 
BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppockx. With a 


Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. By Cuar.es 
ReabE. (New Volume of the Collected Edition of his Works.) 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN OF THE IRON BRACELETS. 


FRANK Bakretr, 


THE TIGER LILY. By G. Manvitie Fenn. 

THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lyxw Livron. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By G. R. Sims. 

TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa. 

A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. By T. W. Spxicur. 


NEW “ HANDY NOVELS,”—Fcap. 8r0, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
MONTE CARLO STORIES. By Joan Barnrerv. 
BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. By Ratrs A. Cram. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant ALtzn, 


Author of “The Evolutionist at Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One 


Shilling Monthly.—Contents ror APRIL.—THE StRancer at Boat 0’ 
Bruar. By Alexander Gordon.—UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THEODORE 
Hoox. By F. G. Waugh, M.A.—PetEr’s Woorne. By Penley Reyd.—TuE 
Basques: Tuxir Country AND THEIR ORIGIN, = . L. Phipson, Ph.D, 
—An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PaRISH COUNCIL. y William Bradbrook, 
F.R.C.S3,—Tu OrpNance SuRVEY OF IRELAND. By Col, E. Mitchell.—Dx 
GRamMont’s Memoirs. By A. J. Gordon, M.A.—A Rorat Fortress, By 
Edwin Wellington Kidd, B.A—Coumprian Erymotocy. By Thomas H. B. 
Graham.—Pity THz Poor Prisoners. By Clare Sorel Stro .—GOD IN 
GLoucesTERsainE, By James Hooper.—A COMMONWEALTH By 
Sylvanus Urban. 
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ERO, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
MR. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, 


ARAB OF THE CITY. 
BY S. R. GROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,” &e. 


* If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, it is this heroic ragamuffin.”” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


**Cleg is the most fascinating specimen of the fiery, untamed boy we have 
had the pleasure of meeting for many years.”—Christian World, 
“A good book, full of a sunny optimism of thoucht and sentiment, which is the 


best boon that any author can give us nowadays.”—Daily Telegraph, 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
On MARCH 27th, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES: 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my 
Descendants. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With Edged 
Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. 


“‘ From first to last the book teems with interest...... There have been few such 
good novels for years.”—Mr, James Pary, in the Illustrated London News, 


THE SOWERS. THE SOWERS. 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


“It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a day, and reveals an 
abundance of imagination and resource, which the classics of the hour are con- 
spicuously without.”—Vanity Fair. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On March 26th, lis. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Volume XLVL (POCOCK—PUOKERING) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE 


Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


The Transvaal Crisis. 
Just published, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2e. 6d. 
JOHANNESBURG. IN ARMS, 1895-6: being 
the Observations uf a Casual Spectator. By CHartes G. Taomas, 
“ Wholesomely free from partiality.”—Daily News, 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE 


NEW WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West 
London Hospita), and Ophthalmic Surgeon to 8t. Mary’s Hospital. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, with Chapters on “The Eternal Gullible,” and Note 
on “The Hypnotism of Trilby,” crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by Freprric G. Kenroy, late Fellow df Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Small _ 870, cloth, 1s.; or with gilt edges, 1s, 4d. . 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 
Notice.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL contains the first instalment of a Story in three parts, entitled 


“THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,” 
By JAMES PAYN, 


and the following contributions :—“ OLanissa Furtosa,” by W. E. Norris, 
Chaps. 13-16; “‘Firoripa ix Wister;” “THE PRINCIPLES oF Miss 
MeEwiTaBEL;” “ Popotar Sonas;” and “ AnimaL TemPers.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Thursday nest, price SIXPENCE, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CQ, 15 Waterloo Place, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 





CAPTAIN THE HON. D. A. BINGHAM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS. By Captain 


the Hon. D. A. Bincuam, Author of ‘“‘ Nago‘eon’s Last Despatches,” ‘‘ The 
Bastille.’’ 2 vols, large crown 8vo0, 183, 

TIMES says :—“ Two entertainivg vo'umes......Captain Bingham knew ‘every- 
body ’ in Paris, especially in Imperialist circles, end has always had a pretty 
talent for hearing and relatirg the incidents and the stories of the day.” . 

DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Here we have the story, or rather the storics, 
of another ‘ Englishman in Paris,’ bot with a decided difference. For Captain 
Bingtam makes no mystery about bis own personality, the authorship of bis 
volumes, or bis rources and opportunities of information...... And he hasset the 3 
down, it must be owned, in a most charmingly chatty manner, with the pr: - 
tised pen of the English journalist and the delicate art of the French racontev . 
washes The tout ensemble forms very entertaining reading.” 


LORD CLARENCE PAGET. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS Ol 


ADMIRAL LORD CLARENCE PAGET, G.O.B. Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
reg Bart. Containing several Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 
v0, 16s, 

MORNING POST says:—‘*The geniality and good spirits of Lord Clarence 
Paget’s autobiography faithfully reflect the temperament and character of 
ore of the most ents Bo sailors ard naval politicians of bis day...... His auto- 
bio.raphy has the rare virtae of being absolutely without egotism, while it 
makes us appreciate his character and his career.” 


G, ARCHDALL REID. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By 


G. ARCHDALL Reip. Crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 

WORLD says:—" To make the obscure Incid, to open in one volume a new land 
to the layman and a wider prospect to the ecientist, are surely no mean achieve- 
merts. Yet Mr. Reid does these, and more, in ‘The Present Evolution of Man,’ 
a book full cf learning and suggestiveness. The many with scientific leanings 
who bave endeavoured to fight their way through the tangled thought of Weis- 
mann’s work on the ‘ Germplasm,’ and have failed, will find it an easy exposition 
of the views of the great German biologist; the many to whom physiology is on 
unopened beok will ke led to a study of it for the first time...... Most of his 
arguments bear the impress of a highly original mind, and all of them are 
marshalled with great skill...... The mantle of the late Prof. Romanes seems to 
have descended on worthy shoulders.” 





STUART CUMBERLAND. 


WHAT I THINK OF SOUTH AFRICA: its 


People and its Politics. By Stuart CuMBERLAND. With Portraits and 
Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
ST. JAMES GAZETTE says:—* Mr. Cumberland’s impressionist notes are 
interesting, vivacious, and apparently independent and outspoken.” 
WORLD says:—* Mr. Stuart Cumberland has the courage of his opinions, and 
the gift of expressing them iu clear, forcible, and often humorous language...... 
Mr. Cumberlana’s word-pictures of various places he has = in South Africa 


«+e 8Fe very striking. ere is not a dull page in the book.” 





OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO 


VICTORIA. Edited by Oswatp CrawrurD. With copious Notes, Index of 
Writers, and Index of First Lines, In 1 vol., about 450 pp., cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 

A Limited Edition of 50 copies, Large Paper, full-morocco, gilt top, One 
Guinea net. 

ATHENZUM says:—“ Mr. Crawfurd is to be commended for displaying so 
much bresdth of intellectual and artistic sympathy. In this respect his volume 
may be described as more truly compreheusive than Mr. Palgrave’s. The 
“Golden Treasury’ ignores the work of Sir Robert Aytoun, Aphra Behn, William 
Browne, Chatterton, Congreve, Dibdin, Donne, Ford, Habington, Bishop King, 
Montro.e, Sir Walter Raleigh, Allan Ramsay, Robert Southwell, and others, for 
all of whom Mr, Orawfurd, more genuinely hospitable, finds ample house room. 
Mr, Crawfurd’s catholicity extends even to the reproduction of some verse of 
which the note is mainly humorous.” 


H. H. STATHAM. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS 


A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. With 
a Historical Sketch by H, Hearucors StaTuam, F,I.A., Editor of the Builder. 
With upwards of 250 tions. Second Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s, 
TIMES says:—“ Mr. H. H. Statham has contrived, within the 320 pages of 
a crown octavo volume, to present a very excellent and complete treatise on 
‘the principles and motives of architectural design,’ and to illustrate it in such 
a manner as to bring out the meaning of the text in a way that non-professional 
readers will value......We have found the book at once instructive and pleasant 
toread. It supplies a real want, and supplies it very fully.” 





MIDGLEY and LILLEY. 


A BOOK OF STUDIES IN PLANT Fopy. 


With some Suggestions for their Applic:tion to . 
and A.E.V.Liiey. Containing nearly 200 Illustrating. iad W- Mivourr 
The realistic art tendencies of the day have made a constant r ~~ 
natural plant form indi:pensable, especially in the department of de ference te 
ard the numerous studies of every kind of beautiful Teaf and flower fenit® att, 
modern art, Tike bock ia malaly tatended to Aran acta tbe crite 
modern art. The is mainly in to show how p ot 
simplified and converted into ornament. ow plant form may be 





R. G. HATTON, 


FIGURE DRAWING AND COMPOSITION 


Being a number of Hints for the Student and De: 
= - ee ey By Bicuarp G. asso hn ° yey neny 
rham lege of Sci , Newcastle-on . 

Byo, 93. - Tyne. With 600 Diagrams, row, 
ATHENZUM says :—“ Extremely instructive and thoro i , 
Mr, Hatton has written a greater amount of common sey at te ; 
dant ¢ Day sa acbeat _— we pened to have _ elsewhere... Its pare 
of artistic anatomy deserve as much praise as we e gi - , 
upon the delineation of drapery.” v0 Given to what is said 


New Novels. 


W. H. MALLOCK,. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Matsoog. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE SAME, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. 


Highth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











VIOLET HUNT. 


A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes, By 


VioLet Hunt. S.cond Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s, 





HAMILTON AIDE 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamarroy 


Arpé. Orowa 8vo, 6s. 





GEORGE MEREDITH, 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, By 


GzrorgE MEREDITH. Second Edition. Crown Syo, 6s. 





OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


THE WHITE FEATHER. By Oswatp Crav- 


FURD. With Frontispiece, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 2s, in paper, 
Forming Vol. IV. of ‘‘CHAPMAN’S STORY SERIES,” 


THE WORKS OF CARLYLE AND DICKENS. 


*,* The only Complete Editions of the Works of Thomas Oarlyle and Charles 
Dickens are thore published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. A Catalogue, con. 
taining the various Editions, with the price, &., will be sent post free on 
application. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. In 34 vols, demy 8vo, blue cloth, £15 8s, Separate 
vols., 9s. and 7s. 6d. each, 

gy — EDITION. In 20 vols, demy 8yo, red cloth, £8, Separate 
vols., 8s. each, 

The HALF-CROWN EDITION, In 20 vols. crown 8vo, green cloth, £2 10s. 
Separate vols., 2s. 6d. each, 

The PEOPLE’S EDITION. In 87 vols. small crown 8yo, red cloth, £1 17s. 
Separate vols., ls. each. 

In Sets of 37 vols. bound in 18, £1 17s. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 30 vols. demy 8vo, green 
cloth, with Original Illustrations, £15. Separate vols., 10s. cach. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. Im 30 vols. post 8vo, red cloth, with all the 
Original Illustrations, £12. Separate vols., 83. each. 

The CROWN EDITION. In 17 vols. large crown 8vo, maroon cloth, 
Original Lilustrations, £4 5s. Separate vols., 53. each. 

The HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 vels. crown 8vo, blue cloth, Original 
Illustrations, £2 12s. 6d. Separate vols., 2s, 6d each. 

The CABINET EDITION, In 32 vols, small fcap, 8vo, £2 8s. Separate 
vols., 1s. 6d. each. 











Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL now hold the exclusive agency for the sale in this country, on the Continent, and in the Colonies, of the 
important Scientific, Educational, and Technical Works published by WILEY and SONS, of New York, an agency hitherto distributed 


among several of the chief London Publishers. The various publications of WILEY and SONS deal with Agriculture, fc, 
Military and Naval Engineering, Astronomy, Chemistry, Assaying, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy and Mineralogy, 


and Physics in all its branches. 


A large Book-Room has been prepared at Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL’S premises, No. 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, whore the 


above publications can be inspected. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 









CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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